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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 


XII.—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in 
him.”—John vi. 57. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—These words signify the mysterious union which 
the Holy Eucharist establishes between man and God. The devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and that to the Blessed Sacrament need not be con- 
sidered as different. They are most intimately connected and may be con- 
sidered one in their object and motive. The Blessed Sacrament with all 
its fruits may be presented to our minds as the invention of the love of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. To unite these two devotions together in 
the sanctifying of our souls let us reflect. 

1. By Holy Communion the Sacred Heart makes us live through and 
for Christ. 

2. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart perfects Christ's 
union with us, 

3. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart gives us a pledge 
of future glory. 

I. By Holy Communion the Sacred Heart makes us live through and 
for Christ. The first effect of Holy Communion is that it imparts life 
to our souls. This it does by increasing sanctifying grace, and by its 
special sacramental grace—proved from the words of Our Saviour. The 
like effects are produced by the Holy Communion in our souls as those 
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produced in our bodies by their food. Aspirations to the Sacred He 
that we may live by the life of Christ thus imparted to us and for Hi "i 

II. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart perfects Christ 
union with us. The special union effected by Holy Communion betwe : 
our souls and Christ. It is true, real, and physical; transient in thie 
sense, but permanent as to its effects and the union by charity. Aspirg- 
tions. 

II. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart of Jesus gives us 
a pledge of future glory. This is proved by the words of Christ. The 
Holy Communion may be said to be the medicine of immortality and the 
symbol of our resurrection: “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh m 
blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on the last day,” ’ 

Conclusion.—Some_ practical truths to be impressed on the minds of 
the faithful with regard to the effects and fruits of the Holy Eucharist 
The system of sanctification and the compendium of all Christian perfec. 
tion to be learned from the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice, always bearing in 
mind that we owe it, with all its fruits and blessings, to the love of Our 
Saviour’s Sacred Heart. 


These words signify the mysterious union which the Holy Ey: 
charist establishes between man and God. 

Some spiritual writers have represented a difference between the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and that to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. There seems to be no necessity for pointing out any differ- 
ence. The Sacred Body of Our Lord under the Sacramental species 
is the object of our devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and the Sacred 
Heart is a part of that Body. The motive of the devotion seems to 
be the same in both, namely, to honor the Body of Christ united to 
the Word, which by the union is rendered truly worthy of the ado- 
ration of angels and men. The essential motive of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart is to honor that Heart united to the Divinity; 
above all to acknowledge the love wherewith it is inflamed for men, 
and to make it a reparation of honor for all it has suffered for men, 
and for all the coldness, ingratitude, and sacrilege to which it is daily 
exposed in the Sacrament of His love, which may be called the most 
wonderful invention of Christ’s Sacred Heart. The two devotions— 
if, on account of some distinctions, we may call them two—are most 
intimately connected, and so far from destroying or diminishing 
our homage to the Most Holy Sacrament, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart embellishes and perfects it. 

That the Blessed Sacrament is an invention of the love of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus may be presented to our minds in the words 
which the Rev. F. Arnoudt attributes to the voice of Jesus: “1 was 
dead, and behold, I live for ever more. I had come forth from the 
Father, and had come into the world; at last I was about to leave 
the world, to return to the Father. However, the love of My Heart 
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did not allow nor suffer that I should leave them orphans whom I 
cherished more than My own life. The love of My Father called 
and invited Me, that, coming, I might be glorified with Him, with 
the glory which I had with him before the world was created. The 
love of men also invited and urged Me on, that, staying among them, 
I might comfort them amidst all the troubles of life. And, behold, 
My Heart invented a means of satisfying both My love for My 
Father and My love for men. A mystery, my child, that going up 
f into heaven I may be seated at the right hand of the Father, and yet 
abide with you even to the consummation of the world; a mystery 
" which, unless I Myself had drawn it forth from My Heart, no 
mortal could ever have imagined; a mystery which transcends all 
created nature; a mystery, in fine, which exceeds all finite power. 
There is need, then, of stupendous miracles to be wrought by Divine 
Omnipotence alone. But love triumphs—love, which in My Divine 
e Heart found the design, there also found the power of executing the 
4 same.” * 

These reflections will at once unite together in our souls the 
s Blessed Sacrament and the Sacred Heart, and will enable us to attri- 
d bute the fruits of Holy Communion to the Sacred Heart, to whose 
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love this great Sacrament itself owes its institution. It is the 
greatest means available for the sanctification and perfection of our 
souls here on earth, and on this account I would invite you to con- 
y sider : 

’ 1. By Holy Communion the Sacred Heart makes us live 
: through and for Christ. 

y 2. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart perfects 
y Christ’s union with us. 

it 3. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart gives us a 
pledge of future glory. 


§ I. By the Holy Communion the Sacred Heart makes us lve 
d through and for Christ—The first effect of the Holy Eucharist, 
made known to us by revelation, is that it imparts life to the soul. 
It is the spiritual food of our souls, and therefore it is the chief 
means of preserving their supernatural life. The Angelic Doctor 
reminds us that Baptism is the source of spiritual life; that the 
other Sacraments are its development, inasmuch as they are designed 





*Tmitation of the Sacred Heart p. 419. 
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to prepare the soul, and to dispose it, through the sanctification they 
effect, for the reception of the Holy Eucharist, and that the Blessel 
Sacrament is the end and complement of all the other Sacraments 
by which the spiritual life of a Christian is crowned and perfected, 
Let us call to mind that which our divine Saviour has deigned to 
teach us on the subject as narrated in the Gospel of St. John. Speak. 
ing to the multitude on the shores of the Lake of Genesareth, after 
the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, He said: 
“T am the bread of life. This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven; that if any man eat of it, he may not die. I am 
the living bread, which came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
the bread, he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh for the life of the world. Amen, amen, I say unto you: 
except you eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, you 
shall not have life in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up on the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed: and my blood is drink indeed” 
(John vi. 48-56). 

As is well known, the life of the soul consists in sanctifying grace, 
The Eucharist was instituted directly for the increase of sanctifying 
grace, as spiritual food and drink. According to the ordination of 
Christ, it is by the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance that this 
grace is imparted to those who are sinners. The other Sacraments, 
presupposing the presence of grace in those who receive them, give 
an increase of the same precious treasure. But in no other Sacra- 
ment is the increase so great as in the Holy Eucharist, for in it 
Christ Himself comes in person to impart His grace to us. From 
this we may infer that the Sacrament of the Altar not only 
strengthens the life of the soul, but increases and augments it beyond 
measure, in proportion to the grace which in each fresh Communion 
is newly imparted to the soul. 


This will appear also when we consider the special sacramental 
grace of the Eucharist. Being instituted as the spiritual food and 
drink of our soul, the Eucharist produces within us the fruits of a 
perfect spiritual life. St. Thomas, in enumerating these fruits, 
makes use of the example of the effects which our daily food pro- 
duces in our bodies. “ The Sacrament,” he says, “is given under 
the form of food and drink, since it produces in the soul the same 
effects as meat and drink produce in our bodies; and as by food 
the life of the body is sustained, increased, and made glad, and the 
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wasting effects of all that tends to destroy it are repaired, so, too, 
does the Holy Eucharist work the same results in the spiritual life 
of the soul.” Hence we may enumerate these four fruits as its 
salutary effects; it supports the life of the soul, lest it fail; it forti- 
fies it against whatever might prove hurtful or destructive ; it brings 
to it growth and increase of supernatural gifts; it causes peace and 
happiness and comfort. And according to these effects it may be 
said to be and truly is the life of our souls. 

After meditating upon these points of doctrine let us raise up 
our souls in gratitude and love to our Saviour, and say fervently 
some stich aspirations as the following: “By Thy Most Sacred 
Heart, I entreat Thee, O Thou, the beginning and the end of my 
life, do Thou frequently in this Sacrament nourish with Thyself me, 
whom by Thy grace Thou hast begotten, that I may live for Thee.” 
“ Behold, O Lord, it is by Thy gift that I live; but for what do I live 
if I live not for Thee.” ‘ Renew, sanctify my body and soul, that, 
being consecrated to Thee, and animated by Thee, they may be solely 
occupied with Thee and for Thee.” 

II. Through Holy Communion the Sacred Heart perfects 
Christ’s union with us.—I have under this head to call your atten- 
tion to the special union of our souls with Christ effected by the 
Holy Eucharist. This effect is taught us by our Saviour: “ He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him.” 
It is special to this Sacrament that the Author of Life becomes united 
to us as food to nourish and refresh our souls. The physical union 
takes place in the actual reception of the Sacrament; but the lasting 
effect is the intimate union with Christ by charity to be completed 
afterward by the beatific union, so that the Sacrament is the be- 
ginning and the pledge of eternal life. By this is the Sacramental 
grace of the Sacrament distinguished from the graces of the other 
Sacraments, that, in this, union with Christ is of itself and on its 
own account intended. The other Sacraments of the living are not 
ordained by themselves primarily and directly to nourish charity 
in order to its greater perfection and greater union with Christ ; but 
they are ordained to special effects on account of which they confer 
special helps and some increase of grace; but this Sacrament is 
primarily ordained for the perfecting of our union with Christ and 
with His mystical body. And for this reason it is evident that the 
excellence of this Sacrament is above all the others not only by 
reason of that which it contains, namely, Christ Himself, but also by 
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reason of its.end and purpose, which is perfection completed in 
charity. 

It may be said that by the Holy Eucharist is effected the most 
perfect union of men with God after the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. By Baptism and sanctifying grace we are united to Our 
Saviour morally, inasmuch as we are made through these means 
living members of His mystical body. “ He is the vine, we are the 
branches,” and He has added to these words, “ He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit.” But by the Holy 
Eucharist He becomes united to our body by His body, to our soul 
by His soul, to our soul and body by His humanity and divinity 
whole and entire, and that, too, in a real and physical manner. This 
is a union, therefore, not simply moral and mystical, but real, true, 
and physical, inasmuch as our bodies are real and physical, and that 
of Christ real and physical; and the contact, at least in the species, 
is real and physical, which may be said to be expressed by St. Paul 
in these words, “‘ The chalice of benediction which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the Blood of Christ? And the bread which 
we break, is it not the partaking of the Body of the Lord? For we, 
being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread” 
(i. Gor. x. 26, 19). 

Although the possession of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
recipient is transient, and only as long as the Sacramental species 
remain unchanged, yet when we take into account the end for which 
Christ has given us His Flesh as our food and His Blood as our 
drink, and the effects which they produce in soul and body, we can 
conclude that the union of the Flesh of Christ with us in this Sacra- 
ment has its consummation or completion in that union of the spirit 
and of love which it operates as well as signifies. 

Mindful, then, of this union of body, soul and heart effected by the 
Holy Eucharist, let us say to our loving Saviour in gratitude for His 
Eucharistic life on earth: “O Jesus, my love, most pure Bride- 
groom, most holy God! with how great a sweetness dost Thou deal 
with me, who comest so often and so kindly to me in this most 
delicious Sacrament, in order to unite me, miserable creature, with 
Thyself, and with Thy most sacred humanity, with Thy adorable 
divinity.” 

“ By the love of Thy Heart, whereby Thou deemest me worthy of 
such a favor, I beg and beseech Thee, consume Thou whatsoever 
there is in me contrary to the perfection of this union, enkindle 
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within me a great fervor, that, generous and faithful to every motion 
of grace, I may transcend all merely natural things, and practise 
pure virtues.” * 

JI. Through Holy Communion, the Most Sacred ‘Heart of 
Jesus gives us a pledge of future glory—That Holy Communion 
may be regarded as a pledge of future glory may be shown from the 
words of Our Saviour, “ He that eats my flesh, and drinks my 
blood, hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up on the last day.” 
It can therefore be said that in Holy Communion we receive both the 
medicine of immortality and the symbol of resurrection. It may 
also be asserted that not only on account of sanctifying grace, but 
also for the sake of Holy Communion, Christ will make our souls 
blissful in heaven, that He will reform our bodies and render them 
like His Body and adorn them in the resurrection with glorious 
properties. 

In this mystery of the Holy Eucharist Our Saviour has given us 
a pledge of ever-enduring glory, and that we shall live with Him not 
merely in soul but also in body, through all eternity. The Holy 
Fathers say that by Holy Communion we become relations (concor- 
porei et consanguinet) of Christ, that we by union with Christ’s 
Body become immortal and incorruptible, and that the Eucharist is 
the seed or rather pledge of immortality. This has not to be under- 
stood in the sense that Our Saviour has taken away the law which 
condemns us to die, but we have His promise that He will cure the 
sting of death: “* He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on the last day.” It is 
true that others who have not received the Holy Eucharist will rise 
and live again, but in the home above the communicants of the exile 
here below will be recognized by the superabundance of their life, 
by the wondrous splendor of their glorified bodies, and for them 
the eternal communion will be the more exceedingly full of joy, of 
all manner of delights, and of glory. “I am come,” says Our 
Saviour, “that they may have life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly ” (John x. 10). 

Conclusion.—While asserting that Holy Communion is a pledge 
of future glory, and one of the principal means of obtaining the 
gift of final perseverance in grace, I would wish in this connection 
to impress certain other truths upon the minds of the faithful. 


* “ Tmitation of the Sacred Heart,” p. 547. 
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1. The fruits and effects of a worthy Communion are the same on 
any day on which we communicate, and we must not attach to any 
one day more than another any special advantage for Communion, 
unless by reason of some special indulgence granted by the Church 
on some particular feast day. 

2. It is good and advisable to make a novena of Communions, 
but so far as the effects of Communion are to be considered they are 
the same whether the nine Communions be on nine consecutive days 
or nine Sundays or Fridays or other days. It is good to go often to 
Communion ; nine times is better than four, and twelve times better 
than nine. 

3. For the edification of the faithful, the sanctification of a parish, 
and to promote devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Communion 
is recommended especially on the first Friday of every month, as this 
is the day consecrated in a particular manner to the honor of the 
Sacred Heart. 

4. This Communion on first Fridays ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with or diminish Communions on Sundays and feast days, 
for it is the mind of the Church that these days should be sanctified 
by the faithful, and there is no better means of sanctifying them 
than by hearing Mass and receiving the Holy Communion. 

In bringing my sermon to a close, I know no better means of 
giving at one glance the whole system of our sanctification as estab- 
lished by Our Saviour, the compendium of all perfection, than by 
directing the minds of all to the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice, which 
is essentially a renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

Let us always bear in mind that we owe this sacrifice, with all its 
fruits and all its blessings, both for time and eternity, to the love of 
Our Saviour’s Sacred Heart. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
CHRIST OUR ONLY MEDIATOR. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, 


“ All whatsoever you do, in word or in work, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.”—Col. iii. 17. 


Exordium.—Circumstances that led to the writing of the Epistle 
to the Colossians. (See Fouard, “ Last Years of St. Paul,” chap. iii.) 

Colossae, a little town in Phrygia, Asia Minor. St. Paul had 
never visited it, though he had been in the neighborhood. But its 
inhabitants had been converted to Christianity by one of his zealous 
disciples, Epaphras. 

Like the Galatians and other new converts, they were soon be- 
sieged by false teachers, pagans as well as Jews. 

Many errors, some exceedingly degrading (Fouard, ibid., p. 48), 
were being actively disseminated among them. But the one which 
struck most directly at the very root of Christianity was concerning 
the mediatorship between God and man. 

Some of these false teachers claimed that, as in the earlier times, 
so still at the present, the chief mediators were angels, and not 
Christ. 

St. Paul was a prisoner in Rome when the sad news was brought 
to him by the faithful Epaphras. 

Immediately wrote his beautiful and vigorous Epistle, sending it 
by two trusty messengers (Tychicus and Onesimus, iv., 7-9), and 
directing that it be read to the Colossians, and also to the neighbor- 
ing Christians of Laodicea. 

While incidentally denouncing and refuting the other errors, he 
devotes his chief attention to the one concerning the mediatorship. 
Proves in strongest and clearest terms that not angels, but Christ 
alone, the Son of God, is our MEDIATOR. 

Such is, and ever has been the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

I. Christ alone our Mediator. 

Such has been the will of God the Father, from all eternity. 
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“For in him (Christ) were all things created, in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible. . . . And he is before all, and by 
him all things consist. And he is the head of the body, the 
Church; . . . that in all things he may hold the primacy. Be- 
cause in him it hath well pleased the Father that all fulness shall 
dwell. And through him to reconcile all things unto himself, mak- 
ing peace through the blood of his cross, both as to the things that 
are on earth, and the things that are in heaven” (Col. i. 16-20). 

Through the cross alone was our redemption accomplished, the 
price of our ransom paid. 

To the cross was nailed “the handwriting of the decree that was 
contrary to us” (Col. ii. 14). 

II. The Catholic Church has ever taught the sole mediatorship 
of Christ. 

Teaches unceasingly the doctrines of redemption and atonement 
by Him. 

Teaches that the Sacraments, channels of grace, were instituted 
by, and have all their efficacy from Him. 

That all remission of sin is by His power (conferred upon His 
priests) and through His merits. 

Her every prayer is offered, and every petition made, “ Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The faithful hear it every day from the lips of the priest: Per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 

Refute objection made to the honor and invocation of the saints. 

We honor them because they are the friends of Our Lord, and 
because He Himself has honored them. 

Because we admire them. Because they are models worthy of our 
imitation. Because they are moral heroes. 

‘Why should the Church be blamed for teaching us to do this? 
What is there wrong or unreasonable in it? 

Patriotism and other civic virtues—emulation of every laudable 
kind—are being constantly engendered and stimulated by the same 
means—by models held up for our admiration and imitation. 

Has this ever been condemned? Meaning of Temples of Fame? 
Statues and monuments in public places? 

But Invocation? It is not derogatory to the mediatorship of 
Christ, to ask the prayers or intercession of the saints? 

How, or why? The saints are not invoked as having any: power 
of themselves to grant us anything. 
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We ask them as friends of Christ, to obtain for us from Him what 
we desire: The Blessed Virgin herself no exception. 

Show our prayer books, the breviary, or priest’s prayer book, 
the Mass-book, used on the altar, the ritual, or prayer book used in 
visiting the sick and burying the dead. 

Every single prayer has the same termination: Per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, or Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Is 
it derogatory to the authority or dignity of the President of the 
United States to try to obtain a favor, which he algne can give, 
through the mediation of a Congressman or other influential person? 

Do those who have recourse to this legitimate and common-sense 
means imagine they will obtain what they desire without the full 
consent of the President ? 

Does any one find it either foolish or morally wrong to have re- 
course to the honest influence of a person more influential than him- 
self? 

This prejudice against the honor and invocation of the saints, not 
only glaringly inconsistent, but positively wnchristian. 

It cuts off that consoling relationship which should exist between 
those still living on earth and their fortunate fellow beings who 
have gone before, to eternal life. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to reflect upon this teaching by the 
Apostle, so faithfully followed by the Church. 

It is plain, simple, reasonable. Any Christian should be ashamed 
to be ignorant of it. Any Catholic should be ashamed to allow the 
teaching of the Church to be misrepresented. 

A word of warning in regard to special devotions. In honoring 
or invoking any particular saint—even our blessed Mother herseli— 
let it be distinctly remembered that Our Lord Jesus Christ “is be- 
fore all, and by Him all things consist.” 

Final exhortation to purity of intention in all actions, i. e., the 
habitual desire and will to do nothing which may not be referred to 
God and meet with His approval. 

The Christian has no right to act as though there were no God, 
or as if God did not take account of all our rational or responsible 
acts. 

“All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.” 
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ON DIVINE CHARITY. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND, 


“ Above all things have charity.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The mystery of divine love is the most ennobling of all things. 
It is an inexhaustible mystery. The truest way to learn what it means is 
to practise it. What we mean by a “mystery.” Different kinds of love, 
Why the word “ charity” is used for the love we owe to God and to men 
for His sake. What kind of love this is. How mortal sin is directly 
opposed to this love. Its malice. Divine charity a gift of God, to be had 
for the asking. Channels through which this gift flows into our souls. 
The Sacraments. Need of effort on our part. Grades of charity. We 
must not be satisfied with a low grade of this the chief of all virtues. If 
this is too abstract to appeal to us; if there is One who teaches us the 
lesson of charity as He hangs upon the cross. The need of personal love 
of Jesus Christ. 


Have we ever paused awhile, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, in the 
midst of the hurry and stress of life, to think upon the great mystery 
of divine love? If not, we have missed a priceless blessing; we 
have passed by and left on one side something which, if we let it 
come into our lives, would ennoble them and beautify them more than 
words can express. There are many things that ennoble and beau- 
tify the lives of men. In the epistle of to-day St. Paul mentions some 
of them, and exhorts us to “ put them on; ” to be, as it were, clothed 
with them as with a garment. “ Put ye on, therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, 
modesty, patience’ (Coloss. iii. 12). But there is something better, 
higher, and nobler than all other virtues with which our souls can 
be enriched, something, indeed, without which those virtues are 
nothing worth—and that is charity—divine charity. “ Above all 
things have charity, which is the bond of perfection.” 

I have said that divine charity is a mystery; and it is indeed a 
mystery. If we study it all our lives long, we shall never exhaust 
its length and breadth and depth. Blessed shall we be if we do make 
divine charity our lifelong study; for we shall grow day by day in 
the knowledge of its inexhaustible treasures, we shall increase day 
by day in the possession of it and in the practise of it. Indeed, the 
true way to study it is to practise it This is the science of the saints, 
to be learned not by bare intellectual speculation, but by practise and 
personal experience. Yes, dear brethren, it is a mystery. That does 
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not mean that it is something of which we can know nothing. No! 
when we speak of the mysteries of our Holy Religion, we do not 
mean puzzles or enigmas which we can not solve. By mysteries we 
mean divine truths and facts about Almighty God and His dealings 
with us, which we can know just as much about as He wills to re- 
yeal to us, but which, just because they do concern the very nature 
of God Himself and His operations, we can never fathom in all 
their infinite significance. But God has revealed to us much—much, 
that is, when we consider His Majesty and our nothingness, though 
little compared with the infinitude of His own knowledge—yes, God 
has revealed much to us of Himself; more than the best and wisest 
of men could ever have known without His revelation; and, dear 
brethren, the least knowledge that God has thus given us from 
heaven is incomparably greater and more precious than the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages that knew not the revelation of God. And 
of all things that God has told us of Himself, surely the greatest, 
the most overpowering, the sweetest and most glorious, is the mys- 
tery of divine charity—the fact of His everlasting love for us, and 
His condescending mercy and wonderful goodness and loving kind- 
ness in stooping to ask us to love Him in return. 

Love, dear brethren, is of many kinds. There is human love, and 
that is of various grades. Of selfish love, with which a man loves 
money, or loves another simply for what he can get, we will not 
stay to speak. This only we will say, that it need not be and is 
not always wrong. But there is a better human love than that. 
The love of friendship, of true friendship; that mutual love which 
loves another for that other’s sake, and seeks that other’s good, and 
is ready to sacrifice itself for him. That is indeed a beautiful thing; 
the most beautiful that this world can give us; and when to that is 
superadded the love of one another for God’s sake, when, in other 
words, that good and beautiful human love is permeated by divine 
charity, it is an image and a picture of the love of Christ’s Sacred 
Human Heart itself. 

Now, it is not without reason, dear brethren, that the Church al- 
ways uses the word charity for the love which we owe to God, and 
which He stoops to ask of us—nay which, lest we should not dare 
to offer it, He most strictly commands. For charity means a special 
kind of love. All charity is love, but not all love is charity. We 
can love even God Himself with a lower love than charity. We 
can love Him in the sense that we desire Him, because of the benefit 
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which the possession of Him will give to us. That is not wrong. 
Indeed, we can not help desiring Him and loving Him for our own 
sakes when we have realized what it means to possess Him. Every 
Christian must desire the good that comes from possessing God. 
Even a sinner wishes for God and heaven, and so has a kind of love 
for God, though his love of self or present pleasure is greater. But 
divine charity is a different thing from this. It is the love with 
which we love God for His own sake, because He is so good, be- 
cause of that goodness which He has revealed to us, and about 
which faith teaches us—the goodness and beauty which we hope 
to possess perfectly and to behold face to face in heaven. It is 
a true love of friendship, mirrored faintly in that beautiful human 
love which is ready to bear all things and to sacrifice all things for 
the sake of the beloved. If we have this divine charity in our hearts, 
we shall wish in all things to promote the honor and glory of God 
whom we love, and we shall avoid and fly from everything that is 
opposed to that friendship and mutual love to which He has deigned 
to admit us. This is why mortal sin, dear brethren, can not coexist 
with divine charity. If we commit a mortal sin, we offend against 
and break off that friendship with God. For God, to be truly loved, 
must be loved above all things. There must be nothing that we 
deliberately prefer to Him, so as to enjoy it against His will. To 
offer God a love less than that which we give to something or some- 
one else would be to insult the divine Majesty. By a mortal sin we 
do deliberately choose something before God and prefer it to Him; 
and the moment we do that, friendship is at an end, divine charity 
no longer exists in our souls. Oh, the malice of that act of mortal 
sin by which, when God has offered us His love and asked ‘or ours, 
we reject his offer and choose the filthy husks, and when we might 
sit with angels near the throne of God, prefer to lie down in the 
mire with swine! 

Now, dear brethren, this divine charity is God’s own gift. It is 
to be had for the asking. If there is a poor abandoned sinner here, 
one fervent act of true sorrow, one heartfelt aspiration to the throne 
of grace is enough to obtain it. And, besides this, God has a treasury, 
wherein divine charity is laid up for those who wish for it; or 
rather, I should say, there are channels leading from heaven to 
earth through which that gift flows down. They are the Sacraments 
of Holy Church, through which divine charity or an increase of 
charity are conveyed to our souls. So important and so needful is 
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this gift of charity that God took care that we should begin life with 
it in our hearts. He “ prevented us,” that is, He “ went before us ” 
with the blessing of His goodness, and poured that holy gift into 
our souls when we were yet a few days old. In Holy Baptism the 
virtue of divine charity was poured out in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. And if ever we should lose it, there is the Sacrament of 
Penance in which it may be regained; and there is the Blessed Sac- 
rament of Christ’s own Body and Blood for its increase and nour- 
ishment. There, by true contact with our God and Saviour, divine 
charity is warmed to fervor at the furnace of the love of the Sacred 
Heart. How blessed are we, the children and the friends of God, 
members of Christ’s mystical body, the Church, throughout which 
flows and burns the fire of divine love. 

How is it that, in spite of all, we must so often confess that we 
love God so little? It is, dear brethren, because we are so apt to 
forget that, while God has done His part, we also must do ours. The 
virtue of divine charity which is given to us freely by God’s own 
action upon our souls, is a talent, a most precious talent, which we 
must not allow to lie useless. It must break forth into acts of love, 
and in those acts we have our part. The holy virtue which God 
has implanted in us is indeed the principle from which acts of love 
flow, and without it we could never exercise them; but in their. 
exercise our own free will and our own efforts, seconded by God's 
assisting grace, have their place. The virtue of charity will not 
blossom out into act if we are inert or unwilling. Our wills must 
cooperate with God. We forget this; we make no effort, and the 
day comes when a strong temptation makes us forget God and hands 
ourselves over to His enemies. This is because, as we say, we have 
no fervor. There are grades of divine charity. It is like the fire 
which permeates a piece of iron. The iron may be glowing dully, 
or red hot, or heated to whiteness. So it is with our souls. They 
may have the virtue of charity in various degrees of warmth. True, 
the least grade is enough to earn heaven if we have it when we die. 
But a low grade of charity does not give us that strength against 
temptation and sin which we should have if we were fervent. And 
the fervor of charity is dependent partly upon our own effort. I 
say “partly” because God’s helping grace is necessary at every 
point to second the action of our wills; nor is it ever wanting to us 
if we do what in us lies. 

And, dear brethren, can we be satisfied with a low grade of char- 
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ity? When God has given us His friendship, and put the love of 
friendship in our hearts, shall we be satisfied with making no efforts 
after its increase and fervor? Surely not! We shall ardently de- 
sire to love God more and more. “Oh, my God” we shall cry out, 
“T love Thee, but I do not love Thee as I ought; oh, make me love 
Thee ever more and more.” 

Now someone may say, “ All this is very beautiful and doubtless 
most true; but it is too abstract, it is above me, it does not appeal to 
me. This talk of virtues and acts arouses no devotion in my soul.” 
Perhaps not, dear brethren, as yet. And yet it ought. Something, 
at least, of what I have said ought to rouse devotion when it is pon- 
dered. Is it not a wonderful thing that God Almighty should be 
my Friend? Is it not a wonderful thing that He should put into 
my heart a principle of love enabling me to do His will and love 
Him? Do we not see here our most loving Father drawing upon 
the infinite stores of His goodness and mercy to pour out their 
riches upon us? We, poor creatures that we are, must needs use 
human language, and invent our poor terms and expressions in 
order to speak of these things. But we must go beyond them. We 
must ponder upon the great mystery which they try to express. 
We must remember that the truth is greater, infinitely greater, than 
our concepts of it. And if we would learn the meaning of these 
things, and penetrate more deeply the mystery that our human lan- 
guage tries to express, we must go elsewhere than to catechisms and 
books of theology. These will give to us the consecrated words of 
Holy Church, guiding us by the Holy Spirit within Her, to speak 
and think aright about these things, but, if we would know what 
divine love is, with a knowledge other than that of formulas and 
words, we must go to the source of charity Himself, and learn ex- 
perimentally the blessed truth that is, truly indeed, but faintly put 
forth. We may greatly help ourselves, indeed, by reading and pon- 
dering the words of the saints, who learned by experience the 
power of love divine. Most of all we should read and ponder the 
inspired words of the apostles in the New and of the patriarchs 
and prophets in the Old Testament. But even these spoke in human 
language. God will speak to us in the secret language of the heart, 
and in prayer with Him we shall learn to know the riches of His 
love. And there is one, dear brethren, who has made the lesson 
of love so easy that all may learn it, even the most ignorant. And 
the htimblest and the simplest will learn it best. To show how 
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God loves us He became our brother. To show how great is God’s 
love He hung upon the cross and shed His Blood to the last drop. 
Lest we should never dare to think that the Almighty God could 
love us, He took a human heart of flesh and blood, to be the organ 
and instrument of His love. And to that Heart He calls us and 
says to us, “ Learn of Me.” And now He loves us not alone as 
God, but also as our brother, with all those sweet human affec- 
tions which we bear to one another. And so, dear brethren, in 
Jesus Christ God has come to us to prove His love and to ask 
for ours. The Sacred Heart of Jesus, which is the Heart of God, 
is the furnace of divine charity. Come to that Heart, and you 
shall catch fire. Come to Him in the Tabernacle, in Holy Mass, 
and above all in Holy Communion; ask Him to teach you the 
lesson of love, of intense personal love for Him, your living Lord in- 
carnate ; strive to love Him well and dearly ;. offer to Him sincerely 
your hearts and souls and all you have and are, and you will better 
know the meaning of divine charity and will bless and thank Him 
all your lives for teaching you that best of lessons—the love of 
His Most Sacred Heart. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
THE GIFT OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV, R, K. WAKEHAM. 


“We give thanks to God for you all, making a remembrance of you in 
our prayers without ceasing; being mindful of the work of your faith.” 
I. Thess. i. 2, 3. 

Exordium.—A rather unusual note of joy and congratulation in 
these words of St. Paul. There was a special reason for it. 

Only a short time before writing this Epistle, he had himself 
preached the Gospel in Thessalonica, making a number of converts, 
nearly all of whom, however, were pagans (Fouard, “ St. Paul,” vol, 
i., 128). 

The Jews opposed him bitterly while he was there, and after his 
departure spread the vilest calumnies against him, trying at the 
same time, by argument, persuasion, and persecution, to undo his 
work (Fouard, ibid., 169). 

But the new converts remained firm and loyal to the faith, and 
these glad tidings were brought to St. Paul at Corinth by Timothy 
(ili. 6, et a Lapide in I. Thess.). Hence the letter of congratulation. 

The true reason of the apostle’s joy was that his preaching had 
not been in vain, that his Gospel had not been “in word only, but in 
power also, and in the Holy Ghost.” Ina word, the Thessalonians 
had really received the faith, and were holding firmly to it. 

Well to consider to-day: I. What faith is, and how it is received. 
lJ. How, or in what disposition it was received by the Thessalonians. 
III. The evil of abandoning the faith when once received. 

I. FarirH is a supernatural gift of God, enlightening the mind, 
and disposing it to assent firmly, on the authority of God Himself, 
to all that He has revealed. 

Resting thus on the divine authority—truth itself—it can not ad- 
mit of doubt. 

It is not mere opinion, which is essentially uncertain, and varies 
with the evidence or impressions upon which it is based. 

It is not emotional fervor, or supposed “ private illumination” 
obtained by casual reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

It is not belief founded on human knowledge, even though that 
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knowledge should be the greatest that human reason can acquire 
(Cf. Tanquerey, Theol. Dogmat., 9, 13, 14). | 
Faith, therefore, is a gift that comes from God. It can not be 
acquired by any unaided effort of human reason. No man can ever | 
merit it. | 
God, out of pure bounty and mercy, turns this light into the ; 
human soul when He pleases and as He pleases. 
Our Holy Mother Church teaches, and commands us to believe, i 
that this divine light is poured into the soul of the child in Baptism, ‘ 
there to remain as a supernatural power, to aid its reason, when 
1 sufficiently developed, in comprehending the things of God. 

In the case of adults, God may, and does, when He pleases, pour 
this same light into the soul of a wicked profligate—just as He 
gave the grace of repentance and the crown of eternal life to the ' 
thief on the cross. | 

Or He may in an instant cause the scales of error and darkness ; 
to fall from the eyes of the fiery zealot warring against the truth, | 
: and make of him a peerless champion of the very cause which he : 
! had sworn to vanquish. 

Such the case of St. Paul himself. | 

In general, we may reasonably suppose that, in His own good 
time, He bestows this priceless gift upon all who are sincere in their 
convictions, and “ who show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience bearing witness to them ” (Rom. ii. 15). 

But of one thing we may be sure: He does not give it to those 
who are “ vain in their thoughts ” (Rom. i. 21). ; 

Who imagine themselves wise and learned enough to sit in judg- 
ment upon all creeds, upon the Bible, upon the nature and attributes 
of God Himself, and to choose at will what they will believe and 
what tliey will reject. “God resists the proud ” (James iv. 6). 

II. Show how beautifully the conduct of the Thessalonians 
stands out in contrast with such dispositions as these, and how faith- 
fully they corresponded to the first grace of their vocation—the gift 
of faith. : 

First: Hearing the word from those who had been sent, they re- 


ceived it into their hearts, and gave to it the firmest assent of their 
intelligence. 


Secondly: Openly professed their Christian faith, in spite of op- 
position and persecution. 
Thirdly: Their convictions were not acquired merely by the 
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acuteness of their natural intelligence, nor had they adhered to 
them by dint of mere human will power or stubborn, fanatical per- 
sistency. It was the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God, that had en- 
ligistened their minds, strengthened their wills, and filled their hearts 
with joy. 

All this clearly said or implied in the words of St. Paul: “Our 
Gospel hath not been unto you in word only, but in power also, and 
in the Holy Ghost. And you became followers of us, and of the 
Lord, receiving the word in much tribulation, with joy of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

A striking lesson for those who have received the faith, and also 
for those who have not. 

III. St. Paul’s praise of the Thessalonians stands as a lasting 
reproach to those who, having received the gift of faith, have not 
the courage to profess and practise it. 

“Tt had been better for them, not to have known the way of jus- 
tice, than after they have known it, to turn back from the holy com- 
mandment which was delivered to them ” (II. Pet. ii. 21). 

What can they gain by denying or abandoning the faith? 

Can they hope to find any shorter or surer way to eternal life? 
Or do they deliberately choose to consign themselves to eternal 
perdition? “Thou hast forsaken me, saith the Lord, thou art gone 
backward: and I will stretch out my hand against thee, and I will 
destroy thee” (Jer. xv. 6). 

Shame on the father or the mother who through lack of courage 
or through human respect, or slothfulness and self-indulgence, falls 
away from the faith in which he or she was born. 

Heritage of evil left to the children and the children’s children of 
such renegade parents. 

Generations lost to the faith through the sin of one. 

“Thou hast forgotten the law of thy God: I also will forget thy 
children ” (Osee. iv. 6). 

Shame on the child, son or daughter, who denies the faith re- 
ceived in Baptism, and nurtured during childhood and youth, by 
good Christian example and instruction. 

Trading off a heavenly birthright for a mess of miserable pottage. 

Our gentle Lord Himself pronounces a terrible malediction upon 
such apostacy: “ He that shall deny me before men, shall be denied 
before the angels of God ” (Luke xii. 9). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation, to appreciate the priceless value of the 
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gift of faith. To realize that it 1s a gratuitous gift of God, to which 
no one has a right, and which is utterly beyond the power of human 
reason or human effort to obtain. 

To avoid whatever may lead to a loss or a weakening of the faith. 

Gratitude on the part of those who have been born in the faith, 
or have been brought into the possession of it by the grace of God. 

Exhortation to be firm in the profession and practise of it. 

“Wherefore, I beseech you,” says the great apostle, “be ye fol- 
lowers of me, as I also am of Christ ” (I. Cor. iv. 16). 

Heeding this earnest exhortation, they will, like the Thessalon- 
jans, in spite of tribulations, experience the inward “ joy of the 
Holy Ghost,” and will obtain the reward promised by our blessed 
Saviour: “ And I say to you, whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him shall the Son of man confess before the angels of God” 
(Luke xii. 8). 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN LIKE TO A GRAIN OF 
MUSTARD SEED. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON, 


“ The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed.”—Matt. xiii. 31, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The circumstances of time and place of the 
series of parables spoken by Our Lord concerning the kingdom of heaven 
or His Church here on earth. The connection of this parable of the 
mustard seed with the other parables as shown by Cardinal Wiseman, 
The obvious design of the parable. Two lessons taught by it. 

1. The Catholicity of the Church or the fecundity of the Gospei. 

2. The fecundity of faith and of grace in the Christian soul. 

I. The Catholicity of the Church. Foretold in type and prophecy, 
Christ founded a universal or Catholic Church. The fecundity of the 
Gospel a proof of the divinity of the Christian religion. This fecundity 
manifested in past apostolic times and in every age, either by extraor- 
dinary or ordinary results. 

Il. The fecundity of faith and of grace in the Christian soul. How 
the seed of faith planted in the soul at baptism or at the time of justifica- 
tion grows into a larger tree, and branches off into the theological and 
moral virtues or their manifestation; or in another direction into the 
reception of the Sacraments, the hierarchy of the Church, religious orders, 
and vocations. This fecundity of the faith illustrated by the example 
of the two saints Gregory of Nazianzen and Basil. A word of warning 
as to the loss of faith and piety. Julian the Apostate. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to reflect on the Church’s note of Catho- 
licity and on its meaning as an encouragement to continue faithful our- 
selves, and to lead others to submit to her teaching. To take care of and 
guard the faith that is in us. “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith,” etc. 


This parable is given by the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. It is one of the series of parables spoken by our Lord on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, in the second vear of His public 
life. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his “ Essay on the Parables of the New 
Testament,” shows the connection of this parable with the others 
and how the whole series contains doctrines and precepts belonging 
to the Church which Christ was about to establish. 

The sowing of the seed, He tells us, has evidently two distinct 
operations ; one on the individual, the other on the church or world 
in general. The heart, the dispositions of those to whom doctrine 
is addressed, are essential for its cultivation in the first instance; 
when many have received it within, these uniting would form the 
Church. To each one, then, this seed of true doctrine is of immense 
importance and value; it is the treasure, the pearl of immense price, 
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which must be purchased by sacrifice of all else. When once hidden 
in the heart, it is as leaven, which will communicate its qualities on 
every side, and make the whole of society ferment with its spirit. 
That seed which will be so small, hidden, and confined, will now 
spring up about the earth; the grain long buried will become a 
great and glorious tree. A portion only of all this belonged to the 
Jews; the duty of receiving Christ's doctrine, laying it to heart, and 
being ready to surrender all to possess it. The rest is prophetic, 
belongs to the future, and neither friend nor foe could understand 
it then. It required fulfilment, and, as no one but our Lord Himself 
knew what His Kingdom or Church was to be, sa no one, till the time 
came, could see the beauty of the applications. The time did come 
at length, and we shall see how admirable is the wisdom which this 
teaching laid up in store for us.* 

The design of this particular parable is obvious, the underlying 
thought is simple and single. A little germ and a large result, an 
obscure commencement and a surprising result, the least of all seeds 
and the greatest of all herbs—these are the avowed contrast of the 
parable, and the resemblance to this of the kingdom of God or 
the church of Christ is the declared lesson of the parable. 

Two lessons are taught by the parable to which I wish to call 
attention. 


1. The Catholicity of the Church, or the fecundity of the 
Gospel. 


2. The fecundity of faith and of grace in the Christian soul. 


I. The Catholicity of the Church.—That the true Church of 
Christ should be Catholic we learn from the types and prophecies. 
To Abraham and some others of the patriarchs the promise of the 
universality of the Messianic kingdom was made. “ In thee and thy 
seed all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed ” (Gen. xxviii. 14). 
To Daniel the kingdom of Christ was represented as the stone that 
was cut out of a mountain without hands, which became a great 
mountain and filled the whole earth (Dan. ii. 34, 35). The words 
of the Psalmist refer to Christ and to His kingdom: “ The Lord 
hath said to me: thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee. Ask 
of me and I will give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the 


* “Essay on the Parables,” p. 120. 
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utmost part of the earth for thy possession” (Ps. ii. 8). “And 
he shall rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of 

the earth” (Ps. Ixxi. 8). 

Christ fulfilled these prophecies and founded a church or kingdom, 
Catholic or universal. He signified the universality of His Church 
by many parables, and especially by the parable of the mustard 
seed; He taught it more explicitly when He sent His apostles to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He said to them: “ You will 
be witnesses unto me, . . . even to the uttermost part of the 
earth.” “ Go ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” and again: “ Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, . . , 
and behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” From these texts we learn that Christ’s kingdom or Church 
must be universal. The prophecies had to be fulfilled ; Christ’s com- 
mands had to be observed by the apostles, that the Gospel should 
be preached to all nations; and because Christ promised to be with 
them unto the consummation of the world, their preaching should 
be efficacious, and the Church would gather into its fold people of 
all nations. 

Even in the time of St. Paul all this was partially verified, as we 
learn from his testimony: “ Verily their sound hath gone forth into 
all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole world” 
(Rom. x. 18). “ What is come into you, as also it (the Gospel) is 
in the whole world and bringeth forth fruit and groweth, even as it 
doth in you, since the day you heard and knew the grace of God in 
truth” (Coloss. i. 6). 

_ One of the striking proofs of the divinity of the Christian religion 
is the fecundity of the Gospel and its wonderful propagation through- 
out the world. We read of the beginning of the Christian religion 
and of its immediate fruit in the Acts of the Apostles. From this 
source of knowledge we learn that even in the age of the apostles 
churches were established in Palestine, Asia, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain. After the death of the apostles the Gospel of Christ spread 
so rapidly that St. Justin Martyr, writing in the second century of 
the Christian era, did not hesitate to say, that in his day there was 
no race of men, either barbarians or Greeks, or of any nation, what- 
ever the name might be (speaking of the then known world), who 
did not offer prayers to their Father and Creator in the name of 
Jesus crucified. This fact admitted on all sides is a miraculous man- 

ifestation of the divine power of the Gospel, of the divinity of 
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Christ Himself, and of the divine institution of the Church for the 
propagation and preservation of the Christian religion. 

All this we can easily understand if we bear in mind that the sub- 
stance of our Saviour’s doctrine was in opposition to the cravings 
of our depraved nature—that the men who preached the Gospel 
were twelve fishermen—that the circumstances of time and place in 
which they lived and preached speak of the grossest idolatry, the 
deepest degradation of paganism, an exorbitant pride and a moral 
depravity greater than anything we know of in any preceding or sub- 
sequent age of the world’s history. And finally that all this was 
effected in the face of the greatest opposition and in spite of the 
most cruel persecutions. Truly, we can witness the hand of God in 
such a work and see His mark upon that Church which Christ 
founded and which is to endure to the end of time. The mustard 
seed planted by our Saviour on Calvary grew in a short time. 

The manifestation of the extraordinary fecundity of the Gospel 
was not confined to apostolic times. In the history of the Church 
we may read of many similar manifestations—I need only refer to 
one—the Gospel which Columba and his companions brought from 
Ireland to Iona, and which transferred to the mainland became a 
mighty tree, “so that the hills of Caledonia became covered with 
its shade” and its branches extended over England and reached 
many countries in Europe, sheltering and giving rest to innumerable 
saintly children of the Church. 

Even the ordinary and normal manner of the spread of the Gospel 
in the Catholic Church must strike unbelievers as a mark or note 
of true Christianity. Every observant man must notice even in our 
own day the steady and remarkable spread of Catholicity in Eng- 
land, and in the United States of America; how it gains in influ- 
ence and in numbers in the face of so much opposition on the part 
of unbelievers and of the various sects of Protestantism. It is now 
the same as it always has been. Since the Apostolic age the faith 
has continued to increase everywhere, except now and again in par- 
ticular countries where some licentious king or some proud heresi- 
arch, helped on by the wickedness of the times, have opposed them- 
selves to the Church and have endeavored to set up some new re- 
ligion of their own without any divine mark or sanction. The mate- 
rial buildings, the churches of a country, old or in ruins or still 
flourishing, speak to us and tell us how once the branches of the 
tree of true faith reached there and sheltered under its shade many 
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sainted children like the many holy souls of this and other lands, 
and a Catholic faithful nation like Ireland always shows its faith 
and the fecundity of the Gospel in its sainted churches. 

II. The fecundity of Faith and of Grace in the Christian Soul.— 
We have now to consider the virtue of faith and its growth in the 
soul of a Christian. I speak not of a dead faith, but of faith in- 
formed by charity and united with sanctifying grace. 

Faith, that divine virtue by which we believe all that God has 
revealed and the Church teaches as the inspired word of God, is the 
foundation of all the other virtues. This virtue is inspired into the 
souls of infants when they are baptized, and into the souls of all 
converts when they are justified or receive the gift of sanctifying 
grace. At first it may seem a small thing to our minds, but small 
as it may appear, let us consider its importance and its force. At 
first in an infant it resembles the small mustard seed. Afterward 
as the child grows up it will soon manifest itself in many other vir- 
tues and the faithful child becomes the object of the love and ad- 
miration of men, as it is an object worthy of the love of God. Faith, 
the faith of which I speak, is not alone in a really good Christian— 
it is accompanied by hope and charity as well as by the cardinal or 
moral virtues, and it shows itself externally by humility, meekness, 
patience, and modesty—all proceeding from the grace of God, by 
which the soul is sanctified and by which we are made the children of 
God and heirs of God’s kingdom through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Here we have the tree of sanctity built upon faith as the foundation 
of all the other virtues and which in this sense is called the first of 
the virtues. The mustard seed planted in the soul at Baptism grows 
into a great tree, and branches off in the manifestation of all those 
virtues I have mentioned and to which I may add the gifts and the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost. 

We may also reflect that this faith branches off in another direc- 
tion, as it were. We have in the Church Sacraments, the body of the 
faithful, ministers, priests, bishops, and other religious orders, etc. 
Take away faith and see what would follow. No Sacraments would 
be received or administered. There would no longer be a bond 
of union to keep together the members of the Church—all would 
be confusion, and misery and unhappiness would be the lot of the 
few souls who might continue to seek God as their final end. Faith, 
however, continues to live and unite together the children of God 
here on earth. That faith received in baptism which grows into a 
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great tree and branches off into so many virtues produces its fruit, 
and we witness that fruit in the reception of the Sacraments, in the 
hearing of Holy Mass, in the hierarchy of the Church, in her relig- 
ious institutions, in the saintly lives of her children, and in the number 
of her saints now enjoying the beatific visions as the reward of 
their virtues and good works. We may find this teaching illus- 
trated in the lives of the saints. Take, for example, the two saints, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Bishop of Constantinople, and Basil, Bishop 
of Cesarea. The history of their youthful lives when the seed of 
faith was growing and manifesting itself in their souls is given by 
St. Gregory himself. ‘ We had both,” he says, “‘ the same end in 
view, we were in quest of the same treasure, we resolved to make 
our affection everlasting by preparing for a blissful eternity; we 
watched over each other, and mutually exhorted each other to piety. 
We held no intercourse with those of our fellow students who led 
dissipated lives; we visited those only who could edify us by their 
modesty, their reserve, and their wisdom, for we knew that no con- 
tagion is so virulent or so diffusive as a bad example. At Athens we 
knew two roads only—one led to the church, the other to the school. 
As to those which led to the theatre and to worldly feasts we 
knew nothing about them.’”’ What an example for youth! It was 
in those day of which the saint speaks that the seeds of faith, of 
piety and of their future glory were nourished and cultivated which 
showed their results afterward in their pastoral and episcopal 
lives and in their heroic virtues. These were the affections and the 
profound veneration of their people and enabled those two saints 
to defend triumphantly the Gospel of Christ and the rights of His 
Church against tyrannical emperors and the powerful Arian heretics 
of their day. 

I have, however, in this place, to give a word of warning, 
and it is, that faith and piety planted in the soul of youth may be 
lost afterward through carelessness and impiety. A notorious ex- 
ample of this kind we find in Julian the Apostate. He studied. in the 
same school and on the same bench with St. Gregory and St. Basil. 
Of this man, even as a youth, St. Gregory remarked, “ What a 
monster the Roman Empire is cherishing in her bosom,” and his 
after-life did not belie the prediction. So great was his cruelty 
and his wickedness in oppressing the Christian religion, that it has 
been stated that could the Church be ever overthrown it would have 
been under Julian, so ably devised were his plans of attack. 
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Julian has had his followers now and again, and we must not be 
surprised or alarmed to hear of apostates and perverts; but let ys 
take warning by their example. They are invariably the worst and 
most bitter enemies of the Church, and, having become demoralized 
themselves, they seek to demoralize others by their example and thei; 
writings. 

Conclusion.—Let me now exhort you, dear brethren, frequently 
to renew your faith in the one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
It will strengthen and encourage you to reflect on the Catholicity of 
the Church, which is one of her positive notes. She is Catholic not 
only in extension, but in her doctrine. She teaches all truth, con- 
demns all errors, and admits none. She of all others (I mean the 
Church to which we belong and whose Head and centre are in 
Rome) is known as Catholic since the Day of Pentecost, when 
thousands entered her fold, up to the present, and she will remain 
according to the promises of Christ the one true Catholic Church 
to the end of time. I would also exhort you in the words of the 
Apostle: ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, do manfully and be 
strengthened ” (I. Cor. xvi. 13). Remember our Lord’s own words: 
“Tf you had faith like to a grain of mustard seed you might say 
to this mulberry tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou transplanted 
into the sea; and it would obey you” (Luke xvii. 6). Take care 
of and guard the faith that is in you. Beware of false teachers. Be 
not false to yourselves or to your Catholic traditions, or to the dic- 
tates of your own consciences. The grain of mustard seed or the 
true faith which God’s grace has planted in your souls is to grow 
into a large tree that will branch off into many virtues—measured 
by the virtues of good Christians, by the virtues of the saints and 
by the virtues of Jesus Christ Himself. Under the shadow of His 
teaching and example we as loving children find protection and a 
resting place here, and under the light of whose glory we hope to 
be eternally blessed and happy in His heavenly kingdom hereafter. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

THE CROWN OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, 


“ Everyone that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself from all things: 
they. indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible 
one.”—I. Cor. ix. 25. 


Exordium: Note the connection between to-day’s Epistle and 
those of the preceding Sundays, from the beginning of the New 
Year. They all represent the efforts of St. Paul to spread the Faith, 
and instruct those who received it. 

Remarkable sequence, revealing a model plan. His first effort 
was to make his hearers understand the Christian idea of God,— 
Our Father, not the stern Jehovah, whose wrath the Jews had so 
often provoked. 

Next he explains to them how the Christian should live in con- 
sequence of God’s sovereign dominion over us; tells them they can 
do all this by making proper use of the gifts and graces received 
from God, and not otherwise. Urges upon them the obligation and 
importance of the Precept of Charity. 

Explains to them the mediatorship of Christ ; and exhorts them to 
Firmness in Faith. 

Admirable course of instructions, which were given and repeated 
in the various Christian communities by the zealous disciples and 
co-workers of St. Paul. 

The good seed abundantly sown; much good fruit the result. 
Not surprising, however, that recent converts, especially from Pagan- 
ism, and under pagan influences, should not fully understand their 
full duty as Christians. 

Still less surprising when we remember how within the last three 
centuries St. Paul has been falsely represented as teaching the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith alone,—without good works. 

Ancient Corinth had been utterly destroyed by the Romans about 
a century and a half before the coming of Our Lord. 

A century later Caesar sent a colony of Italian ex-slaves to rebuild 
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it. These were joined by other pagans of no better social standing, 
who found under the protection of Rome, and with the favorable 
situation of Corinth, on the high road of commerce, exceptional 
opportunities for material success, which amongst a godless popula- 
tion always favors moral degradation. Such precisely the condition 
in Corinth. (Cf. Fouard, St. Paul, I. chap. vii. 158-160.) 

It was in’ such surroundings that St. Paul made his first converts, 
They embraced Christianity, received the Faith; but did not avoid 
the contamination of the manifold vice in which the city was steeped. 

This condition of things called forth from the ever-vigilant apos- 
tle the Epistle in which he clearly sets forth the doctrine that those 
only may hope to obtain the crown of Eternal Life who make earnest 
effort in doing good, and mortify or restrain their passions. 

I. Earnest effort—Remark the striking similarity in this in- 
stance between St. Paul’s manner of teaching and that of Our Lord; 
taking illustration and argument from familiar scenes. The foot- 
race and all other athletic contests were of very frequent occurrence 
in Corinth. (Cf. a Lapide in loco, v. 25.) 

In all merely earthly enterprises, effort, exertion, energy, are 
known to be the price of success. 

To win a race there must be training, exercise, the enduring of 
fatigue, care to develop strength and swiftness. 

In the actual contest all these powers must be exerted to their 
utmost limit. 

Same and even more in other athletic contests: Fasting, dieting, 
laborious and fatiguing exercises,—all to increase skill and efficiency 
in action, and to increase the power of endurance. 

In every walk of life where some serious or important object 
is to be attained there is energy, enterprise, competition, thought, 
preoccupation, labor night and day. 

“Every one that striveth for the mastery refraineth himself from 
all things ’—and this to gain only “a corruptible crown,” an uncer- 
tain, deceptive, perishable good. 

In such a contest, all the means devised by human prudence may 
fail. Even granted the fullest measure of success, how long will it 
last? What will it all amount to? How long will the victor live 
to enjoy his triumph? 

II. St. Paul, the model for all Christians, strives for a better 
prize, an incorruptible crown. 

Runs no uncertain race. He believes all that he has taught, about 
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the mediatorship of Christ, the plentiful Redemption, the Fatherly 
goodness and mercy of God. 
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il Yet he knows also the weakness of man; his proneness to sin; } 
\- the strong and incessant warning of the flesh against the spirit. 1 
n “ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; | 


for these are contrary, one to another ” (Galat. v. 17). 

To yield to these solicitations of our lower nature is death: “If 
d you live according to the flesh, you shall die ; but if, by the spirit, you 
. mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live” (Rom. viii. 13). 

- III. The apostle practises what he preaches; not only energy, 
e earnest effort in the race, but also mortification, self-restraint. “TI 
t chastise my body, and bring it into subjection; lest perhaps when I 
have preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.” 
: Simply follows the injunction of his Divine Master, whom he 
so ardently loves: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me” (Matt. xvi. 24). 
Remembers the words of Our Lord to those who gloried in the 
wonders and miracles they had wrought in His name, but who had 
not followed Him, by mortification and self-restraint: ‘“ Then will 
I profess unto them, J never knew you” (Matt. vii. 22, 23). 

“Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of my father who 
is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Ibid. vii. 
21). 

The apostle reminds his Jewish converts, and also those who 
might still be opposing the Faith, that their forefathers had, by 
their obstinacy, slothfulness, and self-indulgence, incurred the anger 
of God, and paid the penalty, in spite of all that He had done for 
them. 

Conclusion.—Most evident: Faith alone, without good works, not 
sufficient to gain the crown of eternal life. Even external works, 
however good, not sufficient, without personal holiness and purity 
of life. God can not be bribed, or bought off. 

Sad illusion of those who think that giving generously and largely 
of their worldly possessions, they may dispense themselves from 
complying with the commandments of God, and of His Holy Church: 
“Tf I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, . . . and 
have not charity (i. e., that love of God which impels and enables us 
to keep his commandments,) it profiteth me nothing” (TI. Cor. xiii. 


3). 
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Exhortation: Avoid slothfulness, negligence; indulgence of the 
cravings of the flesh. Chastise the body and bring it into subjec- 
tion. Imitate the energy, perseverance, self-denial of those who 
strive for an earthly honor or recompense. “So run that you may 
obtain ”’—the crown of eternal life. 





PROVING OUR FAITH. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND, ELY, ENGLAND. 


“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. (a) The followers of Christ are called on to work for Him. 
Profession is not sufficient. Our Lord Himself was not content with 
merely saying that He loved us. He gave proofs. The apostles did the 
same to show their love for Him. (b) Action is the keynote of the lives 
of the saints. Even the ascetic and the contemplative was never idle, 
But take the more active saints, like St. Francis; how much they did! 
(c) We are called on to love God; and love is the fountain of action. 
Love never rests; can never remain still. On the other hand, we argue 
from the absence of action to that of love. 

II. (a) The present time remarkable for want of action for Christ. 
The amount of labor for the world is very great; that for Our Lord very 
little. But the reward He offers much greater than anything earthly. 
The interests at stake great also—heaven and hell. (b) Yet we stand in 
the market-place idle. We can not say that no one hath hired us. Christ 
has done this from our very infancy. We have not been asked to do high 
heroic things. Have we done the lesser things we should have done? 
(c) Nothing has been done. Our prayers. Our energy in combatting 
temptation. Idleness with regard to Christian virtue. Even the fact that 
we kept ourself free from grievous sin will not excuse us. We have not 
only to avoid evil, but to do good. The case of the man to whom one 
talent was entrusted. An exhortation to do the ordinary affairs of the 
day well for Christ’s sake. 


My dear brethren, there is nothing so plainly laid down in Sacred 
Scripture as the fact that it is not the hearers of the word who can 
hope for salvation if, together with hearing, there be not, at the 
same time, some kind of action. “ Not every one,” says our Lord, 


“that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father who is in heaven, 
he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Actions, and not words, 
deeds, and not professions of affection; a striving after righteous- 
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ness, and not merely the empty expression of admiration concerning 
its beauty—these are sentiments which meet us at every turn we take, 
whenever our Lord or His apostles are the subjects of our consider- 
ation. Christ could have loved us at a distance; but, had He kept 
that love locked up in His divine breast, and had He resolutely re- 
fused to leave the heaven in which He was receiving so much wor- 
ship from the angels, and from which itself He was deriving so 
much happiness, we should esteem His love for us as of little value. 
The proof of His love lies in those three and thirty years during 
which “ He bore our griefs and carried our misfortunes.” We are 
sure that He loved us, because, as the apostle says, He gave himself 
for us. And we are equally sure that His first followers had a deep, 
a sound, and an unalterable affection for Him, not because they 
said so, but because, for His sake, they carried their life in their 
hands, cheerfully underwent stripes, imprisonment, and, what is 
worse even, misrepresentation and misunderstanding on the part 
of friend and foe. With fear and trembling they worked out their 
salvation. While they preached to others they chastised their own 
body, lest they themselves might become castaways. They did good 
to all men. So much was their existence here passed in perpetual 
and continual action on behalf of their Master that we sometimes 
wonder how, in the short space of time which was allotted to them, 
they performed so much. Ina few years these apostles had carried 
the Gospel into all parts of the civilized world, as it was then known. 
Their sound had gone forth into the whole world. They laid the 
foundations and raised the pillars of the Church which, even during 
their own life, caused the kings of the earth to tremble, and the 
teachers of false systems to fear that the end of their day had 
come; while, at the same time, they were occupied in that which 
was perhaps far more troublesome to them—the daily solicitude 
for those who had already embraced the Faith. 

The Christian law, then, is one of action. We have seen the 
example of our Lord; we have mentioned that of His apostles; and 
it is that also of each one of the saints. Some, indeed, found suffi- 
cient to engross their attention in the endeavor to save their own 
soul, but there can be no doubt to any one who reads their lives 
that they were always up and doing, ever on the watch, continually 
fighting for the mastery in a contest which one of their number 
has described as being one which knows no truce and which is waged 
with a most vigilant enemy. They were ever upon their knees in 
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‘prayer, understanding that in that exercise lay their great means 
of defense. The praises of God were day and night upon their 
lips. They ate but little; their drink was water; they rarely lay 
down to sleep, and, if they did so at all, it was but for a short time 
only, for they regarded sleep as an enemy waiting to rob them of 
time which they might with greater profit expend in the service of 
their Master. Yet, how few in number really are those saints whose 
thoughts have been absorbed simply in saving themselves? It is 
others as well as themselves that have occupied the whole attention 
of the majority of those persons who have become noted for their 
remarkable sanctity. What moment in the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi do you imagine was spent, we will not say in idleness, but in 
a well earned and necessary rest? He prayed; he meditated; he 
fasted; he rarely slept. But that is but one side of his wonderful 
character, for he was ever standing in some market place, or street, 
or village lane, trying to soften the hearts of the obdurate and to 
guide the feet of those “ that sat in darkness into the way of peace.” 
If there was a hospital, he entered and nursed the sick; if a prison, 
he visited those enclosed there; if some house where sorrow, grief, 
pain, or death was to be found, there also was this servant of God 
to be seen. It is the feature most to be met with in the lives of the 
saints. They were never able to bring themselves to believe that 
inactivity was to have the result of landing them safely into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Nor were they wrong in this, their view. One of the strictest 
commandments we have received is that of loving God and our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. All other affections are to take 
a less important place in our heart. Honors are to be despised, if they 
clash with that love; riches are not to be kept, in case they lead 
us off from Him; we are to steel our soul against the very natural 
tenderness which mother, father, children, wife, husband, brethren 
prompt and excite in our breast, if it be contrary to the regard we 
cught to have for that One, who is at the same time our Father, and 
the best Friend of our whole being, But no love can rest and be 
still. Far from keeping him in whose heart it resides in a state of 
inaction, it warms up his coldness till he burst forth into a flame. 
It lends feet to those who rarely trouble to walk; the hands under 
its guidance and influence never tire in doing something which may 
show that affection is behind; performances follow in quick succes- 
sion one after the other, and the ordinary means and methods of 
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doing seem to have taken wings, so quickly are they done when 
the person or the thing for whom or for which they are accom- 
plished has found an exceptional place in the heart. On the other 
hand, no very great affection is supposed to exist in the breast of 
him who does nothing on behalf of the object to which we are 
asked to believe he is more than ordinarily attached. Negligence 
and zeal lie, the former at the lowest extremity and the latter at the 
highest of the thermometer of love and fondness, and negligence 
is only another word for inactivity, while zeal is a fountain con- 
tinually springing forth into works, a tree perpetually blossoming 
forth into deeds. 

But if one thing at the present moment is more remarkable than 
another with the followers of Christ, it is the absence of action. We 
stand idle in the market place of the present life. There is a great 
amount of saying; but is there so much doing in the lives of all of us 
as there might be? The struggle for the life we lead here and which, 
at the very longest, will last only some seventy or eighty years, is 
one in which we take the most intense interest and expend a large 
amount of very earnest labor. Is the struggle for the life which is 
to come, and which will never end, anything like it? Do we even 
so much as think of winning it by the sweat of our brow, or by 
toil which will produce in the soul an inconvenience analogous with 
that; or does one trouble about it, become anxious lest it might 
slip from our grasp after all, work until the soul, the mind, the 
heart, the energy, and even the limbs and the parts of the body 
itself are tired? Every one of these features are the result of 
activity, and of the efforts we make so as not to be, nor to be thought, 
idle in preserving and prolonging the life which is ours on this 
earth. Is it so with heaven? Your own conscience, the spirit which 
is within you, must, of course, answer the question; but, from what 
is visible to the eye of all of us, we can only come to the conclusion 
that by far the larger portion of those who profess a love of Christ, 
and a wish not to be separated from Him at the last, make no struggle 
for it worthy of the name, and blossom forth into no actions at all 
commensurate with the high reward which has been promised to 
them that keep the commandments. 

For the reward is great, and the interests at stake are more serious 
than anything else which can possibly take up the attention of the 
human mind. The reward is no brief period of happiness and rest 
such as that which has its charms for us here below, and upon the 
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attainment of which we bestow so much care and toil. The happi- 
ness there is everlasting. No evening comes to break into and 
destroy its pleasantness ; no morning to take away its deep peace; 
no care mars its joy; no pain cuts into its gladness; no darkness 
puts to flight its day of bliss, and no death snaps the cords asunder 
of its life of calm joyousness. The interests at stake are so serious. 
If we lose that reward it is not only that which has gone, but it is 
the existence away from God in that other place which becomes our 
lot; and if losing heaven is a loss, the sorrow for which eats into 
the soul of man forever and ever without consuming it, the retri- 
bution of hell, in addition to that loss, heaps sorrow on to sorrow 
and adds pain to pain. 

Nevertheless, we stand in the market place idle, not even with the 
poor excuse employed by the laborers in the Gospel that “no one 
hath hired us.” Christ is the Master who in the most gracious 
manner has been pleased to take us into His vineyard and allowed 
us to work for Him. He hired us years ago. From our infancy, 
when we became bound in a strict apprenticeship to Him, He agreed 
with us, and we with Him, for a penny a day—the reward of heaven 
—although as yet we were too weak to do anything in His service. 
We can not say that “no one hath hired us;” for, as a proof that 
we are His workmen, the very terms of our contract with Christ made 
in baptism can be adduced against us. Would we renounce Satan? 
we were asked, and we answered that we would. We were im- 
pressive and emphatic in our desire to work for Him, and we said 
that not only should renunciation of the devil be the great aim and 
object of our life, but we added as well, “ And all his works; and 
all his pomps.” And this we did after we had been solemnly told 
that, did we wish to enter into the service of the Son of God, we 
must keep the commandments. But, in spite of His goodness in 
allowing us the privilege of taking His yoke upon us; in spite of the 
tenderness with which, during the first years of our service in the 
vineyard, He expected us to do nothing, being as yet too young; in 
spite of the appearance of setting earnestly to work on the day when, 
in Confirmation, we received the “sword of the Spirit,” and in 
spite of boundless graces and a multitude of helps coming from 
the Master, what have we done? Have we really “ borne the burden 
and the heats of the day?” Does the spade of good deeds, and 
does the pruning hook, which is meant to cut off at once every bad 
desire and beginning of unrighteousness, look shining, appear glis- 
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tening, by having been continually in use, or are they rusty and dull 
—rotting away and breaking because never brought into requisition ? 

We will pass by the “ high heroic things ” of the saints. We will 
not ask, have you, like St. Vincent of Paul, taken the orphans through 
the streets upon your shoulders and made a home for them. Not, 
have you, like St. Elizabeth of Hungary, gone to your gates and 
filled the hungry with good things. Not, have you given half of 
your clothing, like a St. Martin, to cover the naked. Not, have you, 
like St. Alexis, worked unknown in your father’s house, perform- 
ing the lowest offices; or, like Francis Xavier, converted almost a 
continent; or, like St. Theresa, prayed night and day; or, finally, 
like St. Rose of Lima, penalized your body for Christ’s sake? The 
question is not, have you done great and mighty things for the 
Master who has condescended to take you into His employ, into 
His vineyard; but why has nothing been attempted, nothing done; 
why stand ye here all the day idle? 

For to take only the simplest actions which all would consider to 
be those of a Christian’s life, how much room is there for improve- 
ment in the character of each one? How many, day by day, never 
so much as dream of addressing a prayer to God, or who, in case 
they do so, consider that their duty in that regard is satisfied by 
just a hurried movement of the lips or a desultory action of the 
sign of the cross? It is too much trouble to fall upon our knees 
and speak to Him who blesses us during the day, and who defends 
us from harm and danger all through the night. Again, what 
stand do we make when we are attacked by temptation? If at any 
time action is required of us for the sake of the Master in whose 
service we are employed, it is then. If we succumb, we deny Christ ; 
indeed, the apostle has not hesitated to say that we crucify Him 
again. If we are triumphant, we not only have won the prize of 
heaven, not merely gained that sweet peace and pleasure which the 
very resistance of temptation overcome brings with it, but we have 
rendered it easier to battle on the next occasion when Satan tries, 
as he assuredly will, again. But so little is the effort made, and so 
appalling is the amount of idleness in the face of the assaults of the 
evil one, that persons without number never think of resisting at 
all. Their very defeat, the commission of the sin itself, has, within 
a week after its happening, been forgotten. But if the memory of 
our fall is gone, we may be pretty sure that we can not recollect the 
battle ground, the temptation, on which we fell and the strife wherein 
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we contended for the mastery. And the very forgetfulness proves 
that we really made no effort that could be remembered ; for no man 
forgets the serious endeavors made in the pursuit of any object on 
which his heart has been at any time set. It is idleness with regard 
to Christian virtue from which most suffer, and, at the present time, 
suffer to an alarming degree. The recording angel must indeed 
have but a poor picture of our operations to present to the Almighty 
Father as, day by day, he makes up our account, the items of which 
are all to be numbered up when, at the last, we stand before Him, 
to receive our sentence on “ the things done in the flesh.”” What if 
we can say then, even that we did no evil and that, certainly, griey- 
ous sin was not one of our failings ; will that fact altogether exoner- 
ate us at the bar of the divine justice, or make the glance of the 
eye of Christ, then resting on us, benign and kind? Remember that 
the servant who had returned the one talent given him by his master 
met with a hard and obdurate judge at his master’s coming. No 
appeal to the fact that he had taken care not to lose what was placed 
in his keeping could avail him then. No triumphant production 
of the talent, as good and perfect as on the day it had been confided 
to him, kept back the wrath against him which gradually arose in his 
lord’s breast. No excuse that, whatever else might have been 
neglected, still, he had been actually nervous in preventing any one 
and anything from interfering with that which he acknowledged was 
a great treasure, or that, for safety sake, he had buried it in the 
ground, could hold back the angry and bitter words of his master, 
“Thou wicked servant.” 


Let us then be anxious lest the very prize we so hope to obtain may 
at the last fall from our grasp simply through inactivity. It is 
time to set about doing something, brethren; the moment has ar- 
rived for our breaking permanently with the idea that heaven is to 
be had for merely the asking, and that an eternity of bliss is to be 
ours by the sole means of persistently sitting still in the spiritual 
life. We are not asked to seek for a field of action; not to aim high 
cr travel far to work for the kingdom of heaven; not to witness to 
the name of Christ before kings and princes, nor to lay down our 
life. The actions needed are simple and astonishingly easy. We 
shall find enough in doing well those things which form the daily 
routine of our existence here. He is the man who has not been 
idle in the service of his Master who has not neglected to speak with 
Him frequently; who has been careful to keep well in check the 
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temptations which, even in the humblest sphere and walk of life, 
assail each one; who has been uniformly kind to those about him; 
who has been careful to be just in all his dealings; who, when God’s 
hand lay heavily on him, has broken forth into no loud complaints, 
but tried cheerfully to bear his cross, and who, in his quiet and un- 
obtrusive way, has endeavored to be, in the world and yet not of it, 
an upright, holy, just, and compassionate Christian. Even the high- 
est and the most arduous kind of life spent for the Master is of no 
use without these things. Not even the loud cry of the five foolish 
virgins that they might enter into the marriage feast could gain 
them admittance, much as they might put forth the plea that they 
were of the number of those who were leading that which has been 
well called the “angelic life.” With all the eminent sanctity of 
which they might with justice boast, they had forgotten the sim- 
plest actions which every Christian must strive to do—they had no 
oil in their lamps—and, instead of receiving the warmest of welcome, 
they met with the most cutting of rebukes, “ Amen, I say unto you, 
I know you not.” Let us strive, therefore, to do perfectly, and in 
a manner pleasing to Christ, the duties of the day. Let our home, our 
business, our occupation, become the arena wherein we fight for the 
Master, the vineyard in which we labor for Him. We shall not re- 
egret the resolution and the attempt; for, not only will it, in the end, 
bring us to the kingdom of heaven; but, in this present life, it will 
make our name to be held in honor, and our memory to be regarded 
as a blessing. For a simple, Christian life is like sunshine to the 
home, and has the effect of wreathing all the faces of those that 
dwell there in smiles. Honor, respect, confidence, await the Chris- 
tian man in whatsoever calling he may be engaged in fulfilling. He 
may perhaps have but few friends, but those he has will be bound 
to him with cords that nothing can break. He may have many ene- 
mies; but enemies are no danger to him who is shielded by up- 
rightness and integrity of life, and who is watched over by the loving 
eyes of his Master, for whose sake alone he is striving both to live 
well and to work hard. 
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ST. PAUL’S VINDICATION OF HIMSELF AND HIS 
APOSTOLATE. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God.”—I. Cor. iv. 1. 


Exordium.—The lengthy Epistle just read will doubtless be vari- 
ously understood, or rather mis-understood. Some may be short- 
sighted, or irreverent enough to suppose that the great apostle was 
simply in a scolding humor. Others, with still less sense of rey- 
erence, but not lacking in self-conceit, might possibly condemn him 
as guilty of egotism,—vain boasting. (We all resent trespassing on 
our own ground.) ; 

Those of simple Faith and piety will give glory to God for getting 
him out of so many dangers, and will be carried away in ecstasy in 
picturing him taken up “ to the third heaven.” 

Lastly, the seriously and prudently intelligent and reflective will 
ask with earnest and reverential desire to know the truth, “ What — 
does it all mean?” 

Fortunately, the question is not a difficult one; and the answer will 
rejoice the heart of every honest, sincere Christian. It is simply 
this: Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, a dispenser of the mysteries 
of God, is telling vile calumniators, and weak, backsliding Christians, 
that he considers it “a very small thing to be judged by them or by 
any human tribunal” (1. Cor. iv. 3; cf. a Lapide in loco). 

Not through any personal motive, but purely and solely for the 
good of souls who were being led astray, and for the honor and glory 
of God he refutes the calumnious charges made against himself 
personally; proves the genuineness of his call to the apostolate; 
and with characteristic frankness and sincerity, confesses his own 
human weakness. What could appeal more strongly to our Chris- 
tian sympathies. Hear the story: 

I. St. Paul had troubles from the beginning in Corinth, as in 
other missions, owing partly to the ignorance and fickleness of the 
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new converts (Cf. I. Cor. iv.). Still more on account of the oppo- 
sition of the Jews, and the immoral influence of the Pagans. His 
first letter to the Corinthians had brought him consolation that 
moved him even to tears. (Fouard, St. P., vol. I. 294-5.) But with 
these glad tidings, came also the news (acne by Titus) that the 
fury and malice of the Jews had reached a higher pitch than ever. 

Not only reviling and calumniating him, but using violence and 
intimidation against his beloved converts. Resorting to robbery and 
personal outrage. Naturally, some of the less sturdy weakened in 
their allegiance to him, and to the Faith. 

Accusations made against him: He was not an apostle at all. Had 
never seen Christ. Was not acknowledged or accredited by Peter 
and the others. Was an impostor, a fool, and a madman. A swin- 
dler, obtaining money for himself, under false pretenses. Was a 
coward, afraid to come back to Corinth ; but writing haughty and im- 
perious letters from a safe distance. Was a loud talker, but small 
in stature, and contemptible in personal appearance. (Fouard, Ibid. 
295-6; Il. Cor., x. 10.) 

II. His reply: In the beginning of his Epistle (chaps. i. ii.) 
he pours out the affection of his large and noble heart to his faithful 
neophytes (Fouard, I. 295). But now, returning a second time to 
the evils which had aroused his righteous indignation, he first an- 
swers the weaklings, back-sliding converts, in a tone of rather severe 
irony: “ You gladly suffer the foolish, whereas you yourselves are 
wise,” 

What more evident folly than for men, in the name of religion, 
to act as their false leaders had acted? What further from wisdom 
than to submit to their outrages, and to be persuaded by them to lose 
confidence in St. Paul? 

Answering his calumniators, he, with scathing sarcasm, pretends 
to speak foolishly, for the sake of coming down to their level. He 
abhors boasting ; but since they boast, he will speak the truth of him- 
self : 

If they glory in being Hebrews, Israelites, seed of Abraham, so 
is he; and who can deny it, or say aught against him? If they 
falsely claim to be “ ministers of Christ,” it is almost a greater 
degree of folly on his part to take the trouble to say that he has 
more right to be considered such. 

If they claim he is an impostor, swindler, seeker of his own inter- 
ests, where is the proof of it in his labors, imprisonments, brutal 
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scourgings, shipwrecks, hunger, cold, nakedness—not to speak of his 
apostolic labors, performed without compensation, “ laboring with 
lis own hands?” (I, Cor. iv. 12). If they accuse him of not being 
a true apostle, of not having seen Christ, he does not speak of his 
miraculous conversion, but does violence to his noble nature in speak- 
ing of other favors which he had received from God—the fruits of 
which are abundantly evident in his ministry and in his letters (a 
Lapide, II. Cor. xii. 4). 

Difficult to conceive a more noble, triumphant vindication. 

III. Utter absence of vain boasting. Does not glory in the 
favors received from God, or in the power that has been conferred 
upon him. Not in the work he has done, nor in the trials and suf- 
ferings he has undergone, nor in his hairbreadth escapes. 

Glories in nothing but his infirmities. 

Here teaches a sublime lesson: The weaknesses of the flesh are 
a safeguard against pride. True for all; priests and people. God 
will not allow any one to be tempted beyond his strength. “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee; for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 

How closely he brings himself to his people by this honest avowal. 

In perfect conformity with his idea of the priest, given in a later 
Epistle: One “ who can have compassion on them that are ignorant, 
and that err; for he himself also is compassed with infirmity ” (Heb. 
¥. 2). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to an ardent love for this great apostle, 
and profound reverence for his inspired teaching. 

Thanks to God for the faithful ministers He has ever given to His 
Church. 

Warning against false teachers, and the false maxims of the 
world. 

A word of congratulation to the people, on their Faith, and their 
loyal devotion to their priests. Whatever their faults and infirmities 
may be, the words of St. Paul should always be remembered, by 
both priests and people. “ Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and the dispenser of the mysteries of God.” 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 


BY THE REV. DR. WM. J. KERBY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


“The seed is the word of God.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The seed of the word of God is abundant. 
It comes to us by hearing, by observation, by reading, by reflection, 
opportunity for all of which is on all sides. 
The fruit to be expected 1s not found in corresponding increase in 
holiness. 
This may be due to— 
Failure to cultivate the spiritual sense. 
Failure to make real, actual, and spiritual order. 
Failure to cultivate the habit of prompt obedience to spiritual 
truth when we learn it. 
If we would reap fruit a hundredfold, we must, then, cultivate the 
spiritual sense and the habit of obedience to spiritual truth, 

The parable of the sower and the seed, read in the Gospel of 
Sexagesima, is strikingly rich in spiritual suggestion to thoughtful 
souls, though in equal degree commonplace to the thoughtless. 
We may always find illustration of spiritual truth about us in the 
ordinary events of life if we cultivate a sense for it, though we 
may miss it entirely if we are not spiritually minded. The power 
of our blessed Lord’s appeals lies somewhat in the simplicity of 
them and in His habit of speaking to His hearers in language and 
picture which they understood. To-day we see an instance where 
the most profound and comprehensive truth in the teaching of 
Jesus is conveyed by a simple homely illustration taken from the 
life about Him. 

The seed is the word of God; the human heart or soul is the soil; 
sanctification is the expected fruit. Though sower is one and seed 
abundant, the fruit is varied. Some seed is trodden down or de- 
voured by the fowls of the air; some withers away from lack of 
moisture ; some is choked by thorns; some springs up and yields a 
hundred fold. Thus it is in life. The seed of God’s word is planted 
lavishly—and barren lives, distracted lives, evil lives give back no 
fruit. Some, however, “in a good and perfect heart, hearing the 
word, keep it and bring forth fruit in patience.” Though many 
spiritual lessons may be drawn from this picture, we may confine 
ourselves to one; namely, the preparation of the soil for the seed 


of the word of God. 
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The abundance of the seed of the word of God is one of the 
striking facts of modern life. Proof and symbol of the spiritual 
world, teachers of Christ’s message abound; opportunity of know- 
ing and understanding the word of God is universal, and yet in a 
way the harvest of sanctity is scant. 

We hear the word of God in sermon and instruction, in gentle ad- 
monition and friendly counsel every day. We throng our churches 
and frequent our schools, presumably, because we love and seek to 
know it. We see the word of God worked into life and conduct 
in the splendid virtue and noble conduct of hundreds about us. We 
may behold every day and every hour moral heroism, devotion to 
duty, patience, hope, and resignation that reveal the power and the 
spirit of Christ in a way that is an inspiration, in a way that com- 
pels our admiration, whether or not we honor it by imitation. These 
are the fruit of the planting of the seed of the word of God, and 
as such are a grace and a lesson to us. We may read the word of 
God in books, in papers, in lesson and song and story. The careers 
of the saints in whose lives such abundant fruit was reaped; studies 
in spiritual life and law; everything that could instruct or inspire 
us from the spiritual history of the Gospel, all such are on our shelves, 
in our libraries, or to be had for the asking. We think on the 
word of God, for education has enlightened us, given us the power 
of intelligent reflection, enabled us to rise through thought to newer 
life. We live in a civilization that may support us, awaken, stimu- 
late us, if we will, while we know much and think much on our rela- 
tions to our Father in heaven. 

Surely in our day, the seed of the word of God is scattered broad- 
cast ; surely those who will may receive it and bring forth fruit. And 
yet the harvest of sanctification is far from proportionate to the 
planting. Not that one should ignore all that is holy in thought, 
noble in life and Christlike in aspiration in the world about us. 
There is much among men to gladden the heart of Christ. It is 
tc the failures only that we now pay attention: to the barren and 
thorny soil, not to that which brings forth fruit a hundred fold. 

Possibly an important reason of the failure of many is found in the 
fact that we do not prepare the soil for the word of God. We may 
not forget that, as fertile soil, genial atmosphere and cultivation 
must combine to make the harvest, so our receiving of the word 
of God in our lives will depend on the soil on which the seed may 
fall, and the care which it receives. There are two thoughts sug- 
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gested here, which may be of service to us in attempting to learn 
the lesson which our divine Lord may have had in mind. 

The first is this—we shall not be receptive of the word of God 
unless the spiritual world is real to us. “ He that is of God, heareth 
the word of God.” To be of God implies that one realizes, knows 
and seeks Him. Many lives show, in fact rather than in intention, 
the possession of little spiritual sense, of understanding of spiritual 
truth or appreciation of it. Spiritual things are to them vague, prob- 
able, remote, and not actual, vital, insistent. Sympathy is absorbed 
by occupation, judgment is warped by ambition, by visible measured 
things—by power, by honor, by wealth, by position; gradually the 
soul recedes, the spiritual sense is dulled, the spiritual, though not 
denied, loses its actuality. Religion and religious forms with their 
associations remain, but these are largely external and they lack 
vital power. Such lives, like the wayside, the thorny soil, the soil 
lacking moisture, are “ choked with the cares and the riches and the 
pleasures of life, and yield no fruit.” 

In whatsoever way the word of God is presented to such lives, 
they yield little, if any, fruit. Their intelligence may be keen, they 
may have every mental gift, but unless the spiritual world be real 
to them, they see, not understanding. Let God’s word come in the 
inspiring example of noble men and women, in the eloquence of 
gifted preachers or the beauty of able pen; let it come in the word 
and example of Jesus Christ Himself and of His saints—only they 
will understand who cultivate the sense for spiritual things and 
thereby know the spiritual world. 

The power to see, to understand, the spiritual does not depend on / 
learning, for we find it among the unlettered whose lives are at 
times very miracles of spiritual insight. It does not depend on 
culture, for the plainest and the simplest among us may possess it. 
It does not depend on leisure, for the busy may have it; nor on 
wealth, for the poor may have it; nor on retirement, for the most 
eminent may have it. It is a grace, given by God when and where 
He chooses, to be won by brave consecration to His will, to be stud- 
ied, to be sought, to be hoped for, to be prayed for—ardently and 
without ceasing. 

The tragedy of life is often due to the fact that we ignore the im- 
portance of the spiritual sense; then the seed of God’s word falls 
on unprepared soil. We look on spiritual truth and spiritual obliga- 
tions from a worldly-minded, unspiritual point of view, and fail to 
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appreciate relations, fail to feel the sympathy with our soul’s inter. 


ests, which is vital to our progress as children of God. We listen 
to lessons in the wisdom of God, and we are unmoved; untouched, 
because we judge by our wisdom of the world. We see and read of 
the spiritual, daily, hourly, and we feel no strength, experience no 
thrill of newly awakened love of God, because we are worldly 
minded. Thus, with the seed of God’s word abundant, its growth 
makes little progress. We fail to gain deeper insight into His way, 
to rise to new conception of our spiritual life and duty. We must be 
spiritually minded, we must possess the sense of spiritual things, else 
much of our religion is vain; and while in the mercy of God we may 
not ultimately fail of salvation, we shall surely fail of the spiritual 
power and interior grandeur of soul which our destiny contemplates 
and our spiritual opportunities promise. 

The second thought is this: The power of seeing spiritual truth— 
of understanding it as it is—undiminished, undistorted, in all of its 
fair beauty and hidden sweetness, must be supplemented by the 
habit of obeying it. We must recognize the compelling power of 
spiritual truth. We must cultivate the impulse of quick, unques- 
tioned obedience—the habit of correcting into harmony with it all 
of the thought and conduct and aspirations of life. 

We realize that Jesus is amongst us in our tabernacles. At once 
a throng of obligations is created. We owe Him appreciation, wor- 


ship, reverence, and particular love. The impulse to shape our life — 


to these obligations must be quick, strong, compelling. We realize 
that sin is death and death is danger. At once the duty arises of 
avoiding its occasions, of seeking the resurrection of grace, of pro- 
tecting the interests of our souls. We realize the role of charity in 
the teaching of Jesus. At once the obligations of mercy, patience, 
kindness, loyalty and generous service arise, and the impulse to 
fulfil them must be quick and noble in the Christian heart. What- 
ever be the practical spiritual truth concerned, the spiritually minded 
will at once discern the obligations arising and will feel the impulse 
te lift thought and conduct to its level. 

This compelling power of spiritual truth is unfortunately missed 
by many well meaning Christians. We know so much and do so 
little. What of spiritual truth we know is allowed to remain re- 
mote, in half-conscious acceptance, and the strength of suggestion 
and direction which it should exercise is lost. Our religious and 
moral life, our virtue and our aspirations, are at times formed rather 
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by circumstances, reputation, ambitions, environment, than by clari- 
fied conviction, inner acceptance of spiritual truth. Our knowledge 
is always better than our conduct. The two are to some extent sep- 
arated because we fail to cultivate the impulse and habit of instant 
obedience to spiritual truth under whatsoever form it is presented 
to us. The man who can behold a noble life, who can hear a 
splendid and appealing lesson from the Gospel, who can reflect on 
the message of Christ, without feeling compelled at once to lift his 
life to the level of such truth; who can remain content with his 
doubting allegiance and half-hearted consecration to God in spite of 
the light that is thus given him; who feels no compunction for the 
worldly mindedness that robs him of all higher appreciation of spir- 
itual truth and beauty; such a man can surely promise no harvest 
from the seed of the word of God, providentially cast into his 
heart and life. But they “who with a good and perfect heart, 
hearing the word, keep it,” are thrilled into added zeal, aided to 
deeper sympathy with God, inspired with finer appreciations of the 
power and sweetness of spiritual truth. They yield fruit a hundred 
fold—happy gainers by the abundance of the seed scattered in their 
souls. 

We may well imagine the thrill of conflicting emotions that filled 
the heart of Christ, when speaking this parable and explaining its 
spiritual lesson to his eager hearers. The uselessness of His work 
and teaching, His love and His pain, His death and His spiritual 
treasures, typified with such depressing accuracy and disheartening 
plainness by the seed that was trodden or devoured, by seed that 
fell upon the rock, by the seed that was choked among thorns; the 
triumph and glory of His mission and the recompense of His 
teaching, His suffering, His institutions, typified by the seed that, 
falling on good ground, sprung up and yielded fruit a hundred fold. 

By this impressive lesson, all men are classified: We can not - 
escape from the fact that inevitably we are among those in whom 
the seed bears no fruit, or among those in whom it does bear fruit; 
we are among the worldly minded or the spiritually minded ; among 
those who obey the spiritual truth they know, or forgetting it, allow 
life to be shaped by external circumstances, not by spiritual convic- 
tion. Few of us are brave enough to face ourselves, and to admit 
honestly the whole interior meaning of our actual life. Few of us 
are brave enough to admit the worldliness that is manifest in our 
lives. We seek refuge in our ignorance of ourselves, cling to what 
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we know and intend, pass over what we do; and find in our avoiding 
of grosser sin and of manifest iniquity satisfaction for the dimin- 
ished spirtual sense that we possess. But in all of this, where are 
the proportions of Christian manhood and womanhood? Where 
is the power of the spirit, the grandeur of the soul? Where is the 
thrill, the inspiration of awakened love of Jesus, of nobility of life 
and elevation of thought, which are worthy of Him? Where is the 
gradual unfolding of the soul’s great powers, growing insight into 
God’s ways, increasing correspondence to His grace, widening of 
sympathy, bridling of selfishness; where the moral poise, spiritual 
communion which surely are the fruit which God expects? 

We must seek to yield fruit to God, taking advantage of the un- 
limited abundance in the planting of the seed of His word. We 
must cultivate the sense for spiritual things and the impulse of 
obedience to spiritual truth. When thus prepared, the seed of the 
word of God will fructify in genial soil and enable us to realize the 
happiness of yielding fruit a hundred fold. Earnest petition to 
God, hope that He will hear, and earnest effort in our daily life, will 
win for us these gifts of spiritual sense and spiritual obedience. 


With them will come the benedictions reserved for those ‘ who are 
of God.” 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


DEDICATION OF A NEW CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM. 


“This is no other but the house of God and gate of heaven.”—Gen. xxviii. 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Temples reared to the Supreme Being all the 
world over prove the general belief in, and duty of, divine worship. False 
or grotesque forms of worship no proof against true. Religion a witness 
to God. To-day’s function, an answer to our need of worship. Notwith- 
standing how little is God really known and loved. Has He other 
witnesses on earth besides buildings of stone? Men engrossed in matter 
and impressions of matter. Yet is God known and witnessed to, I., in 
nature; II., in heart; and, III., in Catholic Church—three great witnesses 
to God in the world. 

I. Nature or creation a great temple of living God. “ His invisible 
things from the creation of the world are clearly seen” (Rom. i. 20). 
Ordered and rational world needs intelligent cause. Play of atoms would 
never shape into a cathedral, nor letters shaken in urn into a book. 
Atheism disease. Not outcome of thought. “ Dixit insipiens in cordi 
suo non est Deus.” God not only intelligent and powerful, but holy, 
loving “ Our Father in heaven.” “Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei; opera 
manuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum.” 

II. Heart also reveals God. In His temple. Mind of best men has 
ever read God in nature. Worst types, too, in universality of conscience. 
Words for duty, right, wrong in all languages. Law traced in heart ere 
comnutted to bronse and stone. 

III. Nature and heart open books to all, yet contents disputed. 
Hence need for authoritative, outward voices to interpret and decide and 
witness to things of God. Anarchy would reign, spite of ideas of order 
and justice, without a state. Israel, prophets. Christ and Church a 
“kingdom of God.” Court of appeal. Lighthouse of world. To read 
God in nature and heart must obey Church. Brought home to us con- 
cretely in this building. Lessons. We are all stones in living church. 
Exhortation to worthy membership. 


The purpose that has brought us together to-day is solemnly 
to dedicate this building to the worship of the one true God. Go 
where you will, what first strikes the eye in city, plain or hill, is some 
temple reared by the piety and generosity of men, to the Supreme 
Being. All that man holds best, in the way of art, skill, or wealth, 
has been lavishly poured out on divine worship. The ruins of the 
oldest cities, as well as the towns and steeples and minarets, of the 
newest, attest the world-wide belief of mankind in God, and the 
duty of publicly worshipping and honoring Him. False Gods there 
were, and corrupt religion, but the universality of religious belief 
shows the need man ever felt of faith in the existence of a power 
or powers above, and distinct from the visible world, and the 
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corresponding duty of worship, even though at times assuming 
forms unholy, or grotesque. 

We are here, to-day, in answer to this need and call, to consecrate 
a building to the one true God, in and through the rites of the 
one true Church. It is to be a witness, while it stands, to the Al- 
mighty and His claims on His creatures—a reminder to them that 
there is another world besides the present, another order of facts 
besides what we see, or otherwise feel. It is to be a school wherein, 
through divinely authorized teachers, “ We are to learn the things 
that are to our peace.” 

And yet, though the world is studded with churches, how little is 
God known and loved! How narrow the space He occupies in the 
minds and affections of men! Has He no other witnesses, then, in 
the earth, than the stones of which our churches are built? Yes, 
the whole universe is a temple, wherein the intelligent creature may 
see and adore God. “It is not fear from each one of us, for in 
Him we live more and have our being.” The heart of man, too, if 
not utterly corrupt, is a temple wherein, through aspirations after 
higher things, and the voice of conscience, God is revealed. And 
lastly the great Catholic Church, His Kingdom on earth, ever has 
testified, and ever will testify, to God in the world, even when 
Nature and the human heart seem dumb. But to men of “ good 
will,” to those that “ have ears to hear.” All three fondly proclaim 
the Being and attributes of God. He is not, it is true, the object 
of sense, for “ He is a spirit and unseen,” but He is no less real 
and knowable. To many, nowadays, immersed in matter and 
thoughts about matter, nothing seems real except what strikes the 
senses. They measure reality by what they can see, hear, taste, 
smell, or touch. And yet they surely have never seen, heard, or 
handled a thought even with matter for its object. Memories of 
the past, remorse of conscience for sins known only to God and 
self, are very real things, though we can neither see them nor 
touch them. No more can we bring under the ken of sense, how- 
ever keen, or instruments, however perfect, the soul in life, that we 
know to be the most real part of ourselves, as it is the very seat. 
and origin of sense and thought and will. So is it with God,—the 
one great Supreme cause who is behind and at the core of all 
existing things,—the “causa causarum” producing and preserving 
all other causes, yet Himself uncaused. Outside and alongside of the 
visible, there is a very real, though unseen world, to which the 
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beautiful structure we dedicate to-day bears witness. Many, alas! 
say they can not see God either in Nature, in the heart, or the 
Church. They look with unbelieving eyes and irreverent minds at 
the beautiful world around us. Where the clean of heart see in 
every blade of grass and breath of wind—in the sun shining and 
the rain falling, and the gifts of nature profusely bestowed on 
just and unjust alike, a patient, loving, and merciful God, they 
see only blind unconscious law—*‘ cosmos,” as they call it—quite 
indifferent to us, or, indeed, to any moral distinction whatever. 
In rearing up this monument of our belief, we may appropriately 
dwell on how nature, the heart and the great kingdom of God, the 
Church, bear testimony to Him in the world. 

I. Creation or nature bears witness to God in the world without. 
Indeed it may be called His temple, wherein He speaks as eloquently 
as in prophecy or revelation. It is St. Paul who says: “ His in- 
visible things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made” (Rom. i. 20). A rational 
or ordered universe where law reigns must have an orderer or 
Creator. Behind the matter, ultimate or otherwise, that forms the 
groups of ordered creatures in nature, in wide sense of terms, are 
intelligence and will. The accidental play of blind atoms, blindly 
intermingling, accounts for nothing. It is as much plying with our 
reason and common sense to say that thus was shaped the glorious 
creatures we look at around us, as to say that the chance shaking 
out of particles of clay would produce the Cathedral we are 
dedicating or a palace; or the tossing out of numberless letters in 
an urn give us a Homer or a Bible. Indeed, were it not for what 
we read and hear in learned circles sometimes, it would seem a waste 
of words to say that nature requires a Creator, that the world did 
not make itself. Plain men, equally with deepest thinkers, if sincere, 
cne would think, must see God in nature—must see that her forces 
are controlled and guided by a mind and will—as clearly as the sun 
in the sky. “ Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei.” The Heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth the work of 
His hand (Ps. viii). He made us, and not we ourselves (Ps. xcix. 3). 
Genuine disbelief in existence of God, if it exists at all, is only an 
assertion, not a belief—it can not possibly be, as some people appear 
to think, the outcome of profound thought, or the expression of 
an honest conviction. It is only “ the fool ” in Scripture that “ says in 
his heart there is no God” (Ps. xiii. 1). “ No man,” says even 
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Darwin, “can stand in the tropic forests without feeling that they 
are temples filled with the varied productions of the God of Nature, 
and that there is more in man than the breath of his body.” (Dar. 
win, Origin of Species.) 

But, it may be asked, are we sure that the God revealed by 
nature is a personal God at all—anything more than an abstract 
expression of the sum of forces at work in the world. Is the great 
power at the back of all moral, besides being strong and intelli. 
gent? Is there any preponderating evidence to show that the force 
which controls and molds the world is just and righteous? Js 
there a God distinct from nature, free from all limitations and im. 
perfections, to whom we can all look trustfully up, and say, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” It seems rank blasphemy to put 
such questions in a sermon, yet to hear sensible folk speak, one 
would think that our beautiful world was the work of a strong, 
intelligent devil, rather than of a living tenderhearted Father and 
Lord. Does not nature show us everywhere, not only supreme 
power and skill and wisdom, but supreme kindness and thought- 
fulness on the part of the Creator toward the works of His hands? 
“ He openeth His hand and filleth with plenty every living creature.” 
‘“He maketh His sun to shine on the just and the unjust” (Matt. 
v.45). There is purpose and finality stamped on the face of nature, 
and though we may not see “behind the veil,’ yet the well-being 
and ultimate advantages of all sentient and intellectual beings freely 
co-operating with God, is one of them. It is not my present object 
to “justify the ways of God to man,” but only to show that a 
Divine holy presence gleams through all the order and loveliness of 
Nature, to any one who devoutly seeks for it. The earth is a tem- 
ple filled with God if only we have “ eyes to see and ears to hear.” 
The true, the good arid the beautiful that are the basis and 
groundwork of all-knowledge, and art and skill are but shadows cast 
by God in His own house,—a house not “made by hands.” but 
by the mind and will of God. He is at the root of it and behind 
all visible and invisible things. The mind, if at all unclouded and 
unbiased, discerns, therefore, very clearly a self-conscious supreme 
intelligence, whom all nations in some way have ever named “the 
great God.” It is far harder for the mind to grasp or realize an 
eternal self-existent world than an eternal, self-existent God, who is 
the first cause uncaused, at the back of, and directing all other causes. 
Reflecting upon our own intellect, conscience and will, we easily rise 
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to the thought of a Being having these perfections in all fulness 
without flaw or limitation. 

II. But not only is God witnessed to in nature without. He is 
also mirrored in the human heart within. Indeed without this in- 
ward testimony, that of the skies above, and rocks beneath, would 
be without force. Unless there is a mind to know and a heart 
to love, and a willingness to see and hear God, nature alone might 
seem blind, Godless and immoral. Man must read and interpret 
her testimony. Even if she had not suffered with us in the fall— 
“ For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
and groaneth and travaileth in pain until now” (Rom. viii. 22)— 
it could not, without discerning knowledge and responsive love, 
afford a complete revelation of God “ corde autem creditur ad justi- 
tiam’”’ (Rom. x. 10). At all times and in all religions, this thought 
of a righteous God at the very core and centre of things has blazed 
up in many choice and lofty hearts. Job, e. g., not a member of the 
chosen race, saw and felt God around him, as intimately as Moses in 
presence of the burning bush. But God reveals himself to all, good 
and bad, righteous and unrighteous, in conscience. There never yet 
has been any human being, however corrupt, or ignorant, that has 
not perceived some glimmering of difference between right and 
wrong. The term duty, and the correlative expressions, right and 
wrong, good and evil, are imbedded in every language spoken by 
man, and thus, in a shadowy way at least, witnesses to the existence 
of a God—a law-giver commanding the one to be done, the other to 
be avoided. It is no answer to say that what we all now deem right 
many once thought wrong. The idea may have been misapplied, 
but the duty to do good, and shun evil, has been ever recognized. 
No doubt it was, and sometimes is, hard to find out what is right; 
in fact, right and wrong, good and evil, have often in men’s minds 
got turned upside down and inside out ; but man, in full possession of 
his faculties, ever felt he was bound by a power not himself to do 
what was right, even though a wrong thing or act went under the 
name. This “thou shalt do, and that, leave undone,” at thy peril. 
The very feeling of pain, desolation and wrong following trans- 
gression, in other words, sin itself in the heart, witnesses to God. 
This shows that, ere the law was written on tables of stone, or 
graven in bronze or iron, it had been still more deeply engraven on 
the heart—traced indelibly on the human conscience. Now what is 
this but a revelation or unfolding to us of the presence of a Supreme 
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Being commanding what is right, forbidding what is wrong, and to 
Whom we are answerable if we fail. 

The heart, therefore, taken to mean either the mind, or will, or 
conscience, or all three together, mirrors and bears witness to the 
presence and supervision of Almighty God in the world. The heart, 
therefore, is also a temple and witness to God. 

III. But the book of nature and the book of the heart have been 
open to men ever since the world began; and yet, men are still dis. 
puting about their contents. No doubt those “who have ears to 
hear ” and are “clean of heart” see and hear God in nature and 
their own hearts; but alas! how few there are who pay heed thereto, 
Nay, there are many who deny that the word God is written on either, 

Hence, God, who forces not men’s wills, sends a great world-wide 
infallible witness, a great society—the Church, or “ Kingdom of 
God,” as it is called, to testify unmistakably to Him in the world, 
The Church is the lighthouse of the world in the moral and intel- 
lectual order—-ever casting rays around, that no man can put out, 
It is indeed true that nature and the heart reveal God; but in order 
to strengthen this testimony—to raise it from the plane of subjective 
caprice and waywardness—to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
in conflicting views of religion—we must have an outward and 
objective standard, from whose decision in the religious sphere, as in 
the case of the Supreme Court in the realm of civil law, there can be 
no appeal. 

All men see and admit need of law, order and justice in their 
mutual dealings. But to enforce them, and apply and explain them, 
some authoritative body—called the state, be it republic, empire 
or kingdom—is absolutely necessary. Without some such institution, 
anarchy and lawlessness would reign supreme. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual revelation of God in nature and 
the human heart—though both might aptly be termed temples, built 
by Himself to reveal His being and perfection—yet He would have 
been quite ignored and forgotten in the world had it not been for a 
chosen people—the seed of Abraham—specially selected to uphold 
belief in God and a coming Messias in the world. Men fell away 
into Paganism, and all forms of error, though God is ever shining 
in nature and the heart, like the sun in the sky. A long line of holy 
seers or prophets, culminating in Christ, the light of the world, were 
needed to keep even the chosen race from forgetting their God. 

Now the same thing happens to-day. God has planted a witness 
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to Himself in the world, “the Kingdom of God;” “ the new Israel 
of God,” His Church. He has promised her his special protection 
and assistance. When she bears witness solemnly amongst the 
nations, we are sure that she declares the truth. Christ, who is God, 
promised to send the Holy Ghost—the very spirit of truth—to be 
her soul, and not permit the gates of hell, i. e., the spirit of unbelief 
or error, to prevail against her; but to put into her mouth those 
words of hers that should not depart from her “ henceforth, now and 
forever.” 

God knows how little the untrained and uncultivated eye looking 
at nature, or heart dealing with problems or conscience, are to be 
depended on; and to realize it, we have but to look at the confusion, 
if not anarchy, ruling in the world of belief and ethics. Conscience, 
it is true, reveals God and the moral order—it points out the essential 
distinction between right and wrong, and the duty of “ obeying God 
above men;” but it does not do so clearly or intelligibly to all. It 
does not authoritatively point out what 7s right and what is not; what 
we have to believe and what not. Hence the need of a strong 
external decisive rule of faith—a rule which God in His mercy has 
furnished us with in His Church, which St. Paul calls, “‘ The house 
of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillars and 
ground of the truth” (I. Tim. iii. 15) ; and which not to hear, when 
speaking authoritatively, within the prescribed limits of faith and 
conduct, is to “ be as a heathen and a heretic.” 

Outside of her, all is confusion and disorder in the sphere of 
religious teaching and thought. The elementary truths, the very 
first principles that form the basis of reason both in the intellectual 
and moral order, are discussed, questioned, and denied, whilst in 
matters of religion it is the realm of Babel. There is hardly any 
hope of saving even reason itself, except in submission to her voice. 
Indeed, revealed truth is the best guardian of what is natural. 
Moral and intellectual shipwreck in the sphere of religion is the 
usual result of desertion from the truth “that is in God.” With 
far greater truth than St. Peter may we say to-day, when tempted 
to abandon the traditional teaching of the Church: “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go. Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Light and 
guidance, hope and saving, she alone in the world, as Christ and in 
His name, confidently undertakes and claims as an exclusive right 
to secure. Let us commit ourselves to her holy care. In this beau- 
tiful building, as in every other wherein her voice is heard, and her 
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sacred rites administered, we may “ Behold the tabernacle of God 
with men” (Apoc. xxi. 3). 

Three witnesses, St. John tells us, “ bear testimony in Heaven and 
three on earth; but the great living witness to God in the world is 
His Church; and here in this holy house you listen to her message 
and her testimony. We have dwelt to-day on the witness borne to 
God in the great temple of nature outside of us. It is filled to the 
devout observer with the presence and glory and majesty of the 
unseen God. The human heart, too, and more particularly the 
human conscience, proclaim the being and justice and holiness of 
God; but it is the Church of God—His holy house, set upon a hill 
to which all nations are called—that confirms, explains and rectifies 
both nature and the heart. If we wish to read both aright, we must 
first of all listen to holy Mother Church. She will teach us to purify 
the heart by prayer and grace—clear the mental vision—conditions 
necessary to see God either in or out of our own souls. The universe 
is an immense temple filled with God. So is the human heart, 
especially when undefiled by sin. So is the world-wide Kingdom of 
God on earth—the Holy Church; but in all three, “ Holiness be- 
cometh this house of God” (Ps. xcii. 5). ‘‘ Lord, who shall dwell 
in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest in Thy holy hill? He that walk- 
eth without blemish and worketh justice ” (Ps. xxiii. 4). 

Now there is no more effectual means of doing so than that of 
loving and frequenting this holy house that you yourselves, out of 
God’s own gifts, have lovingly reared to His worship. Herein you 
have the word of God preached unto you without admixture of error 
or merely human views and conceits. The humblest pastor that 
ministers in it—in communion with the capital of God’s Kingdom— 
holds his commission in unbroken succession from Peter, the rock 
and keybearer chosen by Christ. 

There is nothing to distract from God herein ; everything speaks 
of Him. The tribute that nature brings in stone and wood and gold 
and silver, and that art, guided by lofty aim and purpose, works up 
into beautiful forms—all speak of Him,:who made everything “ after 
its kind,” good and true and beautiful. Our own hearts, too, speak 
to us more plainly, and answer more readily to the holy impres- 
sions of scene around us, within these venerable walls, than in the 
busy, pleasure-seeking, God-forgetting world outside. When its | 
bells peal forth for Mass or service, or announce a christening or 
marriage, or burial, it is testimony to the fact that in all the relations 
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of life God is supreme; that He is “ above all, and in all and through 
all.” “Thine are the heavens and Thine is the earth; the world 
and the fulness thereof thou hast founded” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 12). 

The stones that form the building we meet in are knit together 
and cemented into one great whole or unity, and form a poem—a 
song of praise poured forth from the grateful hearts that raised it, 
in mute eloquence to the Most High God. So are we all living stones, 
in the Church of God, welded together in unity, bound fast to each 
other by the golden bonds of a common faith—the same hope and 
a like charity. Let us never break loose from the great temple of 
God, into which we are built; let us cling to our holy faith, hold 
fast to the hope that is in us, and never swerve from the crown of 
charity. The building reminds us of our duty to God. It holds fast 
together, under all weathers and conditions—ever pointing to the 
skies—ever proclaiming and witnessing to the one true God. We 
love the beauty of the Lord’s house; let our hearts mirror this 
beauty, “ For we, too, are the temples of God.” “Know you not that 
you are the temples of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” (I. Cor, iii. 6). In thought, in speech, in conduct let us bear 
witness to Almighty God, remembering St. Paul’s words, “If any 
man violate the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the 
temple of God is holy, which you are” (I. Cor. iii. 17). 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IV.—Work. 


Work is the lever which moves onward and lifts upward the 
world. It was imposed by a justly angered Creator as a penance upon 
his guilty creatures. Yet, like everything which proceeds from 
God, it was not all punishment; it was not all a curse. It was 
touched at the very core by divine mercy. It was and is a blessing in 
disguise, this primal malediction. It is the law of the universe. 
Everything is in labor. Activity is everywhere in nature. 

It is in the earth struggling all the bleak winter long, in an effort 
to garb itself in the glory of the flowers of the field and in the rai- 
ment of opulent fruitage and golden harvests, 

It is in the sea, in the multitudinous laughter of billowy ocean, 
rushing with its tumultuous tides around all shores, laving and 
cleansing and purifying them. 

It is in the flash of the lightning, in the roar of the thunder, in 
the conflict of the winds. It is in the sun and moon and planets and 
stars traveling their appointed ways in their orbits, “ centric or 
eccentric.” It is in the snow and the rain and the rime. 

It is not in a mad ecstasy that the Psalmist calls on everything to 
bless the Lord. His song was the chanting of labor’s chorus in 
hosannas to the Highest. The command to work penetrated sonor- 
cusly to all inanimate nature, and inanimate nature alone responded 
with unrepining compliance to the behest. It was fitting, then, for 
the prophet to call upon the obedient agencies of nature to help him 
praise his Jehovah. 

Man only was recalcitrant since the beginning. Man only refused 
to address his hands to their task. Indolence, idleness, sloth are 
among the most imperious human instincts. To do nothing, to enjoy 
the sweetness of repose, is the aim of so many of the sons of men. 

Yea, and also of the daughters. Hence any writing penned without 
some allusion to work would leave very incomplete these instructions 
for young women. Are they not pointed at the average young 
women, that is, the young women who belong to the great army of 
toilers? Would those cohorts were largely more numerous! Work 
is a solution of the so-called riddle of existence. It is the meaning 
of life. Life is insignificant and insipid without it. Even in the 
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early golden hours, in nature’s prime, when the Lord walked with 
his first creatures in the passages of the garden, there was no ex- 
emption from labor. “ And the Lord God took man and put him 
into the paradise of pleasure to dress it and to keep it” (Gen. ii. 15). 
Our own part in the Psalm of life thus reads the puzzle: 


“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant; 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


Yet what is chiefly the burden of the young woman who sits and 
grieves and wonders and bemoans her lot? What is the burden of 
her complaining? Her heart is heavy within her because circum- 
stances condemn her to labor. She looks with envious eye upon 
those who are more favored by fortune and who are not called upon 
to do anything but to eat and drink and clothe themselves and be 
merry. It is well for her to remember many things. It is well for 
her to hearten herself up by the reflection that things are not what 
they seem, that under laces and silks there is many a stifled sob, 
there is many a heart nigh unto breaking for that there is no peace, 
no happiness, no joy within it. Yet such a consideration, if it brings 
any consolation, is ignoble. It is always beneath one to solace 
oneself by the thought that others are as miserable as oneself. 
There is a higher plane to travel upon. There is no disgrace in 
honest work. Be it ever so menial, it ennobles when performed 
with a becoming spirit. What that spirit is may be easily ascer- 
tained. It is a disposition made up of many elements. It will repay 
analysis. 

It is refreshing at “morn, noon, and eve” to behold the young 
women of our cities on their way to their work, in their short 
resting hour, or coming back to their homes. It may be that the 
hand of destiny is laid heavily upon them and that they feel all its 
weight. Yet how few of them show it! There is an alertness, an 
“abandon,” a cheeriness about all their movements. They do not 
stoop beneath the load of their toil. Everything that savors of care 
or worry or fatigue is cast away. Take them all in all, of course 
there are exceptional cases, but take them all in all and the first 
impression that one carries away is the impression that there ap- 
pears not the slightest doubt that they are not discontented, that 
they are satisfied, that they are resigned to their position in life. 
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Resignation is the first element in the make-up of that becoming 
spirit which is under analysis. This accepting things as they are, 
this submitting to circumstances which can not be controlled, is a 
panacea for heartache and weariness of soul. It is so rational. It 
may climb higher than the rational. It may ascend to the super- 
natural, and lo! on that height flow the crystal springs of peace and 
contentment and happiness. When the young toiling woman strikes 
from her patient soul the grand chord of Amen—so be it! Thy will 
be done! Then the angels bend over the battlements of heaven to 
listen and to admire, yea, and perhaps to wonder. In that one 
aspiration of the soul is completed the apotheosis of labor. In the 
midst of such music the eye brightens and the feet quicken and the 
fingers are rendered defter. Body and soul work in harmony and 
take wings and make flights, and innumerable messages are inter- 
changed between the toiler and the great Master of the universe, 
God is the supreme worker, and all faithful workers cooperate with 
Him. Philosophy and theology call God not merely a worker, but 
an act. He is essential activity. He was active in the eternities 
before He waved the sceptre of His omnipotence over chaos until 
it teemed with existence. He has been in action ever since consery- 
ing and upholding and guiding His creation. 

In the fulness of time came among men His divine Son. For 
more than thirty years Christ cast His lot among the workers. Until 
the hour struck for Him to begin His public life He helped His 
foster father, and when the head of the family was taken from 
mother and Child, He became the breadwinner for Himself and 
Mother. There has been no poverty like the poverty of Christ. 
During His three years of the upbuilding of His Church, God alone 
knows how often the Son of man had not whereon to lay His head, 
how often He was more shelterless than the birds of the air or the 
foxes of the earth. God alone knows how often worn out and 
supperless He went up on the mountain to spend the night in 
prayer. His own word is our guarantee for these statements. Why 
do we not accept the words of Jesus literally? Why do we not 
believe every syllable of every one of His utterances? Such an 
acceptance of His words would let us into a better understanding 
of His character, make us love Him more ardently and follow Him 
more closely, and render us glad in any way to resemble Him. 
He has taught us that there is nothing degrading in work. That, 
on the contrary, whatever the task may be, no matter how lowly, 
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t becomes ennobled if we accomplish it in the spirit with which 
He toiled and moiled for us. His certainly was resignation, but 
resignation glad and joyous. 

Yet your resignation must not degenerate into mere passivity. 
It must not wall out legitimate ambition. It must not become a 
loathsome apathy. It is always within your right to look for a bet- 
terment of conditions. It is not wrong always to have the eyes on 
the main chance. The struggle for advancement is not ignoble. On 
the contrary, it is to be encouraged, not only as a right, but as a 
duty. Sometimes, however, this desire, otherwise lawful, of getting 
ahead oversteps bounds. It breeds illusions. 

In a recent issue of one of the popular magazines there was 
a pictorial article on the evolution of the American girl. She 
begins at the lowest rung of the ladder. She mounts until her 
cleverness wins for her a place of trust and responsibility in the 
capacity of private secretary to the president of a great corpora- 
tion. Her star is in the ascendant and she becomes the wife of 
her former millionaire employer and lives a life of ease and luxury. 

Such an evolution, our dear young women, it must be told, is 
very far from being among the probabilities, and is only remotely 
among the possibilities. 

An evolution of another kind, a retrograde evolution, is more 
often to be chronicled. A young woman may gain the confidence 
of her employer, and the favors he showers upon her are only too 
often the prelude to wretchedness and disgrace. 

God preserve you all from such an evolution! Beware of illu- 
sions. Settle down to your work and refrain from indulging 
in the mawkish occupation of day dreams. 

Proceeding further in the analysis of the spirit which ennobles 
work and renders it not only bearable but joyous, we meet another 
element. It is the element of fidelity. Fidelity is very often its own 
reward. Not seldom does it draw to the young worker the eyes of 
her employer, but opens up a path for future advancement. Between 
the employer and the employee there always exists a contract, tacit or 
explicit. This entails obligations on both sides. On the side of the 
employer it enjoins adequate and just remuneration. On the part of 
the employee it urges perfect performance of the allotted task. It 
obligates her to give all the attention and all the time called for. It 
is a question of justice and of honesty. Your time for so long be- 
longs to the employer, and you become dishonest in proportion to 
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the amount of time you give to anything or anyone outside your 
master. You are supposed to make his interests your interests, 
Such is your agreement. Any infidelity thereunto is culpable. Per- 
haps resignation and fidelity may sum up all that goes to the de- 
velopment of the perfect toiler. If they are not the sum total, these 
two features will certainly suggest the remainder. In fact, resig- 
nation with higher sense holds in embryo all other qualifications, 

Patience is one of the suggestions. Possess not only your souls 
and your bodies, but your hearts with all its yearnings in the embrace 
of that sterling virtue. How long must I continue working? the 
young woman is often heard to say. How long? When will it 
end? Must these feet of mine keep this weary treadmill awork 
forever? A natural question this, but who can answer it? Who 
knows? Perhaps marriage may come to the rescue. Perhaps. 
Again, who knows? The thought intrudes here, or rather the query, 
will marriage solve the question? Will marriage put an end to 
the toil? May not marriage, which is the beginning of a new life, 
be at the same time the commencement of harder work, of greater 
hardship, of more unendurable trials? The future is such a sphynx 
that she will make answer to none of these things for us. 

Day by day! There is the maxim. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Why take thought of the morrow? Provide for the 
morrow as much as to-day will allow, but be not solicitous. The con- 
stant prayer on the lips should be, “ Just for to-day, O Lord.” It 
will not be difficult to understand that work, all work, whatever be its 
kind, approached in this spirit will be fruitful in courage and con- 
tentment, in happiness even, such as it may be found here below, 
and, peradventure, in success. At any rate life will not be frittered 
away in useless brooding and repining, im ungrateful reproaches 
against Providence. The high places of life are very few and are 
for the very few. The way the world jogs along there must be 
poor and there must be rich; there must be workers and there will 
be idlers. The majority, the incalculably large majority, of man- 
kind fall into the ranks of the employed. When one falls outside 
that line it is the exception. Is it any wonder then that your way of 
life must stretch there where the spinners spin and the weavers 
weave? As for happiness it would be no exaggeration to say that 
what little there is of it is more generously distributed among the 
middle classes or among the poorer ones, than it is among those 
whose wealth brings every treasure and every pleasure to their feet. 
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The rich are not always to be envied. “ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” This has been verified since the beginning, and 
will continue to be verified until the end. 

Rise, therefore, to the elevation of your faith. Fling away, there-— 
fore, all murmuring. Build up within your hearts a citadel of peace, 
and let no discontented thought invade or destroy it. It is better to 
be a St. Zita than a Maude Muller. What a light hangs, like a halo, 
over the splendid careers of our working, our Catholic women in the 
past in this country! The servant in the household charmed by her 
fidelity. Her cheerfulness and her virtue charmed away bigotry 
and prejudice and brought whole families to admire, and then to 
embrace the religion which made her what she was. She became the 
trusted adviser, the confidential friend of her mistress. She swayed 
the whole domain. There was the girl in the mill, in the factory, in 
the shop, in the store, whose advent put an end to all ribaldry, to 
all uncharitable gossip. She was as impregnable as a fortress. The 
vile and the wicked were forced to respect her. She created sun- 
shine in dark places. She was a recognized force for the higher 
evolution of the race. She was an apostle. Certainly a noble destiny 
this. And there is the consolation that no girl who is employed may 
not lift herself, with the reserve of modesty, up to this lofty pinnacle. 
These are a few of the inspiring ideas which Mother Church has in 
keeping for her children who work among the toilers of the world. 
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8.—The Principal Efficient Cause. 


In philosophy there are five classes of causes: causes efficient, ma- 
terial, formal, final, exemplary. The latter four classes need not 
be taken into account here, for the conceptions presented thereby 
either form independent categories according to our scale, or they 
pertain to a category as parts. Hence we have here to deal excly- 
sively with the efficient cause. This efficient cause is defined to be 
that which by its operation brings forth another thing. This latter 
thing is termed effect. In case of the efficient cause being a person, 
the effect is frequently not produced directly, but by a means or 
instrument, which is set in action by that person and immediately 
accomplishes the intended result. The character of causality being 
partly due to that means, philosophy again makes two distinctions, 
viz.: the principal cause and the instrument. However, the available 
means for producing the desired effect being of utmost significance 
for any but particularly for the ecclesiastical orator, it is opportune 
to separate them from the rest and to collect them under a special 
category. Hence there remains but one cause to be considered as 
subject of the category dealt with in this section, the one, which 
appears in the heading, the principal efficient cause. Philosophy, 
and in conjunction with it theology also, distinguishes between 
many kinds of principal causes, according to their special require- 
ments. Especially does this apply to moral philosophy. We may 
pass them over, inasmuch as they are of no value or only of a sub- 
ordinate value to the preacher, at least, where it is a matter of 
obtaining texts. The sole distinction which may, perhaps, be fruitful 
for the orator is that between physical and moral cause. A physical 
cause accomplishes the result by itself through physical operation. 
A moral cause on the other hand is a person who persuades another 
to do something. Persuasions of this kind may be accomplished by 
commanding or forbidding, praising or blaming, flattering or show- 
ing dissatisfaction, rewarding or threatening. 

Having narrowed down the circle of causes so closely, we need not 
be surprised that this category is not as prolific for clerical eloquence 
as might appear at first glance. But in oratory the causes do not 
play that leading part, assigned to them by philosophy, in the order 
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of thought and being. The descent from the transcendental to the 
real is considered the supreme task in metaphysics. Popular ora- 
tory, on the contrary, always starts from the sensible, and by pre- 
senting it attempts to render the meaning of the supersensual, ab- 
stract, and general comprehensive to the people. Now, most causes 
belong to the supersensual order and become apparent only through 
their effects. Hence the fact that the popular orator dwells mainly 
upon effects and results, while the causes must necessarily remain a 
minor issue. Nevertheless the orator may profit by the causes, not 
only in using them for demonstrations and amplifications, but also 
for themes. As an example of subjects more general in nature, 
whereof the causes are weighty for Christians, we mention the per- 
secutions of the Christians and temptations. We call particular at- 
tention to the evils in modern society, which may be likened to so 
many cancerous growths in an organism. We point to disbelief and 
infidelity, to the ruinous state of family life, the faulty education of 
the children, the disrespect of all authority by the rising gener- 
ation. These are evils of the worst sort, which have spread far and 
wide. All true friends of humanity recognize and deplore these 
facts. But he who undertakes to cure a disease must remove its 
cause. To cure these diseases is a duty which falls primarily on the 
priest, and one of the most powerful instruments at his disposal is 
the sermon. For this reason there devolves upon the modern 
preacher the task not only of characterizing the evils mentioned as 
to their essence and consequences, but furthermore of laying bare 
their secret causes and, in view of the revealed truth, of urgently 
demanding with the solemnity of his office that these very causes 
be removed. 


9.—The Dangers. 


Dangers, referring to a subject, can be interpreted in two ways: 
the subject itself may be in danger, for instance, the danger for 
the faith ; or else a condition contains a danger, for instance, the dan- 
ger which threatens the sinner. Of the latter interpretation we do 
not speak, for the reason that it forms a special class of “ conse- 
quences.” Hence it can not form a category of its own, separate 
from consequences. Quite different, however, are the first named 
“dangers,” as they present a part of the subject matter, which has 
an essence of its own and can not be traced back to another category. 
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By dangers, then, we mean such forces as are endangering the thing 
ir its existence; 1. e., such forces as tend either to destroy or else to 
injure the thing. It appears from this definition that “ dangers,” to 
a certain extent, form the contrary to the essential causes of the pre- 
ceding category; whereas the latter bring a thing into existence; 
the dangers jeopardize its existence. Tor this reason we have as- 
signed to the present category the place next to the essential causes, 

From the present category, as a source of themes, are derived all 
those which deal with matters that must be looked upon by Chris- 
tians as supernatural possessions. Next of all, the safety of the 
soul; peace of conscience, faith, charity, humility, peaceful inter- 
course with our fellow-beings. There are various signs and tokens 
of the interior and exterior life which entail a danger greater or 
lesser, nearer or more distant, for these possessions of the super- 
natural order. This danger is very often overlooked or underrated 
by Christians; moreover, they generally fail to appreciate these 
supernatural possessions at their full value. This sad condition is 
due to levity, want of experience and of religious depth. This 
weakness of human nature calls for the aid of the priest, who, in the 
course of Christian instruction, must clearly and explicitly lay bare 
the dangers of those forces which threaten to damage or to destroy 
the most precious possessions of man. 

NotEe.—Some readers may expect that, after having treated the 
causes and their opposites, we shall assign the next place to the re- 
sults of the efficient cause, to the effects, which, however, will not 
be the case. Effects may be considered as a species of consequences, 
besides it is advantageous for the weaker, as subsequently will be 
seen, to contemplate them in conjunction with the rest of conse- 
quences ; hence we do not consider the effects as a separate category, 
but we shall emphasize them in the category, “consequences.” 


10.—The Ends. 


There are two distinct classes of ends, which in Latin, the lan- 
guage of scholastic philosophy, can not be embraced in one common 
definition. They are named finis operis and finis operantis, accord- 
ing to whether the ultimate point or thing in view is reached or 
accomplished by insensible matter (though the latter has been in- 
tended for that ultimate purpose) or by a fixed direction or determin- 
ation of amind. The English language, which in richness and direct- 
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ness has no peer, knows of no such difficulty; we use object for the 
frst and can choose between end, purpose, aim, intention, design, 
scope, drift, in determining the second class. Thus it is the object 
of the clock to tell the time, the object of the Sacraments to benefit 
the recipient in his next life. Eternal beatitude is the end of man; 
j. e., his destination, though it also should be his aim. The second 
class need not be elucidated, it being quite plain. 

Everything in existence has an object, whether substances, prop- 
erties, faculties or actions; an intention can be attributed only to a 
conscicus being (God, angels, devils, men). But where there is an 
object there is also an intention, for the thing which is to accom- 
plish the object must have been intended for that very purpose by 
an intelligent being. 

While there are many subdivisions of ends—both objects and pur- 
poses—in philosophy and theology we shall summarize only those 
which are of concern to the orator. They include, 1. proximate, re- 
mote, and ultimate ends; 2. natural and supernatural ends; 3. mor- 
ally good and evil purposes. That aims and objects are bound to play 
a most important part in ecclesiastical oratory, that they present a 
well-nigh inexhaustible spring of themes, popular and practical, for 
the subject, will be perceived by anyone. God and the Church on one 
side, the power of darkness with the world incited by it on the other, 
pursue different ultimate ends. To reach the point in view, they aim 
at a large number of intermediate objects, which find expression in 
an inexhaustible supply of means of which the Lord as well as 
Satan avail themselves, to accomplish their ultimate designs. The 
Christian must look through all the aims and ends, either to appro- 
priate them or to flee from them in horror. Hence it behooveth the 
priest to reveal those ends. First of all he must point to the life 
of the Lord and to the objects of his deeds; he must describe the 
various institutions of the Church, in regard to their purposes, 
whether they emanate from Christ Himself or from the ecclesiastical 
power. On the other hand, he must lay bare to the eyes of his audi- 
ence hell’s secret purposes and that of a god-forsaken world, ar- 
rayed under Satan’s banner; he must reveal its mendacity by expos- 
ing the real objects, hidden under fine phrases. 

It may not be amiss to enumerate the good purposes pursued 
directly by God and by the Church through its institutions, and 
which should be aimed at by the Christian. The immediate purpose 
of divine and ecclesiastical institutions may be described as fourfold, 
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viz., honor to God, honor to the saints, the triumph of the Church, 
and our own beatitude. The latter again is divided into eight dif. 
ferent possessions, which may be objects of the supernatural aim, 
They are: knowledge of the revealed truth, remission of temporal 
penalties for sin, the attainment and increase of the sanctifying 
grace, the grace of assistance, strength in temptation, and persever- 
ance in righteousness, consolation in suffering, the acquirement of 
perfection in certain virtues, finally the exercise of good deeds and 
the rewards of eternity. The ends sought for by hell and world are 
diametrically opposed to those enumerated ; hence they are indicated 
by the above. 





COLLECTANEA., 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


SERMON ON THE OCCASION OF PRIESTS’ SILVER 
JUBILEE. 


BY THE REV. D. BERBERICH, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Right Reverend Bishops, Reverend Jubilarian, Reverend Fathers, and 
Beloved Brethren in Christ: We are assembled here to-day in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, on the great 
feast of the Assumption, to do honor and to give thanks to the Almighty for 
His greatness and kindness manifested in His creatures, and this gratitude 
of ours culminates in the solemn celebration of the silver jubilee of one whom 
we all love and esteem. Our intention, in congratulating the happy jubilarian 
thus honored, is principally to honor Him to whom all honor is due, and our 
presence here, as well as the object of my brief address, is to return thanks 
to the Giver and Preserver of life, who has granted this favor to the jubil- 
arian of to-day. 

Not every officer of the army is distinguished by the medal of fidelity and 
perseverance. Many a one falls on the battle field and thus honors the rank 
in the object pursued, so, beloved brethren, not every officer’s head in the 
warfare for Christ is adorned with silver locks, the token of long and faithful 
service as a soldier of the cross. Many a one has sacrificed his life for the 
purpose for which he was ordained, and as a good and faithful servant 
was welcomed by his Master—because he had been faithful for a few years 
he was called to the reward of the everlasting years of the beatific vision. 

Now, since in the special dispensation of His favors God has granted this 
faithful pastor over the good flock of St. Joseph’s Church that most special 
and signal privilege of a jubilee of his priesthood, let us honor and thank 
the Most High and Lord of Hosts for His grace and providence. 

The next reason for our gathering at this solemnity is to call to mind the 
grand meaning of the priesthood which the prophet of old expressed in the 
one hundred and ninth Psalm: “ Thou art a priest forever according to the 
order of Melchisedech.” 

In the history of the world many wonderful things have happened. Some 
great men were chosen to shine before others—they were called by God to 
perform great deeds. So, in order to save a precious few in the ark, Noe 
was specially elected. Abraham was called to be the father of a great nation; 
Melchisedech was thought of from eternity to be the type of Christ’s eternal 
priesthood; Moses was constituted the leader of the people of Israel. Grand 
were the prerogatives with which such men were endowed and great the 
promises given by lips divine. We have the accounts of heroes and leaders 
shaping the destinies of nations that stand out conspicuously in history; thus 
an Alexander the Great, who could not estimate the extent and opulence 
of his dominion from one end of the then known world to the other. 
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Incredible almost were the achievements of the Cesar of pagan origin and the 
modern Cesar, Napoleon the Great. Marvelous indeed must have been the 
power of these leaders and guides of a great people, and not less wonderfy| 
the overcoming of difficulties these encountered, for great things are not 
obtained with idle hands nor by indifferent characters. 


But compare their calling and their dignity with that of a single priest! 
To which of these great men was ever said: “Go ye into the world and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost?” (Matt. xxviii.). To which of them was given the charge of 
the immortal soul of man? “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins you shall retain they are retained” 
(John xx. 23). 

And as if these almost omnipotent prerogatives were not sufficient for this 
Christ-like office, He, the eternal High Priest, invests His ministers with a 
power withheld from the angels of God; yea, even from the spotless and 
immaculate one, who alone was found worthy among women of the incom- 
municable honor of the Mother of God. It is true to her was said: “ Hail 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed among women and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb”; again, “ The power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee, and that which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” 
(Luke i. 28, 36). 

But behold, at the Last Supper, His twelvé apostles present, Christ thus 
commissions them: “ Take ye and eat, for this is my body; take ye and drink, 
for this is the chalice of my blood of the new and eternal testament, which 
shall be shed for you and many unto the remission of sins.” Thus He ordains 
them priests of the New Law. “ Whensoever you do this, do it in commemora- 
tion of me” (Mark xiv. 22-25; Luke xxii. 19). “‘ For as often as you shall 
eat this bread and drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord 
until he come” (I. Cor. xi. 23-26). 

So then the priest is endowed with a power sublime, that of jurisdiction 
over the real, and that over the mystic body of Our Lord himself. It is Christ 
who, in a mysterious way, by the sacramental character unites himself to the 
priest, dwells. forever in him, distributes grace and salvation through him. 
For this reason, as St. Ignatius exhorts (Ep. ad Eph. 6), we should behold 
Christ in the priest. All the titles of reverence by which the priest is addressed 
are intended not so much for the priest himself as for Him who dwells in 
the priest. 

Thus from the priesthood in its different orders, as the branches from the 
vine, the members of the body of the Church receive supernatural life. You 
remember the words of St. Paul, who calls the Church not only the body of 
Christ, whose life-giving soul He is, but calls it Christ Himself (Cor. xii. 12; 
Eph. v. 30). Christ, therefore, in the millions of Christians redeemed in His 
blood and these in Him, He calls one body, His (Christ’s) body. 

“ As the Father has sent me I send you” (John xx. 21). Oh! exceedingly 
great mission of the priest. As He who said these words long ago went 
about doing good, the priest is called to do likewise. He is to heal the hearts 
of the afflicted; to build up a new structure on the ruins that sin and evil 
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have caused; he is to admonish the sinner, to point out the dangers to the 
faithful on their earthly pilgrimage; yea, the priest’s jurisdiction extends over 
the sin-laden soul itself: “‘ Whose sins you shall forgive,” etc. 

It must not surprise us, then, when we read of the fathers of the Church 
who trembled when they were presented to their bishops for ordination. 
St, Augustine asked of Valerian, Bishop of Hippo, to be granted a little time 
to prepare himself for the administration of his high calling. St. Jerome 
hastened into the solitude of the desert in order to be responsible for his soul 
only, and when Paulinus had ordained him a priest, so overwhelming was his 
sense of the sacredness and dignity of his priesthood that he did not presume 
to offer up the holy sacrifice (Ep. xiv. ad Heliod.; adv. Joan Hieros., c., 41), 
Oh, great jurisdiction of the priest, that has come to him through his bishop 
in ordination, to whom it came from the Vicar of Christ, in whom alone 
resides the plentitude of jurisdiction over the Universal Church! He, the 
priest, is to perpetuate the Sacrifice of the cross in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
during the offering up of which, from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, throughout the wide world, Christ descends daily, hourly, yea, every 
moment, from the heights of His glory to enshrine Himself in the tabernacle 
all the days of the earthly existence of this visible Church to the end of time. 
At the priest’s bidding there God becomes obedient; the same God that was 
obedient unto death, the death on the cross. The guardianship and care of 
the Blessed Sacrament is in the trust of the priest; by him it is lifted up on 
the altar, distributed in Holy Communion, carried to the sick as the bread of 
life on the way to eternity. What power or office on earth can there be higher 
than that of the priest? In poetic tribute, the jubilarian himself has expressed 
the sacerdotal power: 


As man, self-immolated thus he stands, 
Greatest yet least; 

Frail man uplifting sacrificial hands, 
Puissant priest. 


Death he defeats and vanquishes the tomb, 
Its gates unbars, 

And speeds the shriven soul out from its gloom 
Beyond the stars. 


He stands with dignity almost divine, 
The other Christ. 

And divinizes altared bread and wine— 
God sacrificed. 


Now, my dear friends, do we understand why our forefathers in the old 
country and elsewhere have been blessed with that marvelous steadfastness in 
religion—the secret consisted and exists in the unity of heart and mind between 
pastor and flock, the spiritual relation of father and children in Christ. “ Who 
honors the priest honors Christ,” was an old saying, and the truth of this is 
still dear and sacred to the heart of the devout Catholic. 

With childlike obedience let us follow the voice of our priests, for they hold 
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the office of guardian not only over their flock entrusted to their care, but 
also, like St. Joseph, the foster-father of the Son of God, to the priest is given 
the guardianship of the Eucharistic Christ. Never hesitate amidst the trials of 
life to open your hearts to the priest, for he occupies the position of judge and 
counsellor. In the Old Law any one without the title of paternity could not 
hold the office of judge—the priest deserves that office by the title of spiritual 
paternity. With St. Paul he can truly say, “In Christ Jesus have I regen. 
erated you” in holy baptism (Cor. iv. 5). 

His judgment is ratified by Him who said, “I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,” and who is the God of infinite justice and mercy, 
Thus our mutual relation is of divine commission and institution; for “He 
that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me” (Luke 
x. 16). The priest, furthermore, is the physician of souls. He has stood by 
the suffering. In your affliction you ever will find a sympathetic heart in 
your priest. He accompanies humanity from the cradle to the tomb. Glad he 
has been with the joyful and sad with the sorrowful. He has witnessed nearly 
all phases of human life. In your priest you will find a father, friend, and 
guide. 

And now to conclude, let us pray to God for true unity in our mutual duties 
of pastor and flock, and that we may stand by each other in days of joy and 
sorrow as in the days of early Christianity in the Catacombs, for the relics of 
martyrs there entombed still speak to us more eloquently than the silver tongue 
of a Chrysostom or the fiery defence of a Tertullian, and the adjacent ruins of 
the Colosseum in Rome testify with stronger accents than all civil and temporal 
institutions of this world. 

The example of the Pontiff, bishops, and priests with their flock is supreme 
testimony of their spiritual relation and union in the early Church; and may 
God grant us that after this transitory life of trial we may form that union, 
where there is but “ one flock and one shepherd” (John x. 16). 

During this holy sacrifice which the jubilarian is offering up to-day, I am 
sure, with the same intention and reverence as he celebrated his first Mass 
after his ordination, let us send up our petition to the Lamb of God that for 
him and us all who have chosen the Lord as our portion there may be realized 
what the prophet long ago implored: “ One thing have I asked of the Lord, 
and that I will seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life; that I may see the delight of the Lord and may visit His 
temple, for He hath hidden me in his tabernacle” (Ps. xxvi. 4-6). 

And what happy result to conclude with the jubilarian: 


“To leave all things and follow Him, forget 
Vision and dream, 
The heart in utter self-surrender, yet 
Triumph supreme. 


“What matters it what lot in life he hath, 
Come wreath or rod, 
Steadfast his soul along its starward path 
Goes up to God.” 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I1V.—Tue HIGHER CATECHISM. 


There is a higher catechism, as there is a higher criticism. The 
difference between them is a chasm. The one is sweet-smelling ; the 
other is malodorous. The one is constructive; the other is de- 
structive. The one is progressive; the other retrogressive. The 
one is reverent; the other irreverent. The one is inspired by faith; 
the other throws all doctrine to the winds. The one is the gentle- 
ness and persuasiveness of truth; the other is cyclonic in its 
unbearable ‘‘ dogmatism.” This higher catechism is a post-graduate 
course. It has its proper place in the sphere of religious instruction. 

In the primary Sunday school grades the main object is to indeli- 
bly fasten on the memory the truths of faith, and to impart such ex- 
planation as the young mind is capable of receiving. It might be 
said that it is mere surface work. The chief task lies in giving the 
child a memory grasp on Catholic doctrine. It is an all important 
achievement. It is essential. One need not care for the very young 
how parrot-like may be their knowledge. A verbatim familiarity 
with the text is the beginning of all after knowledge, and without it 
there is a danger of inaccuracy of statement which is pernicious in 
the extreme and which is worse than ignorance. It is better not to 
know in these momentous matters than to misstate. It is erroneous 
representation which has kept multitudes from joining the Church. 

The higher catechism which is our present topic has a name of its 
own. It is called the catechism of perseverance. The very name 
explains its nature and purport. The end of all catechetical instruc- 
tion is to know for the purpose of doing. It is not speculative. It 
is eminently practical. Its practical nature is so comprehensive that 
it is intended to influence the child for all time. Its object is summed 
up in one of the first statements of the Catechism. The child goes 
to the Sunday school in order to know God and love and serve Him 
in this life, and be happy with Him forever in the next. It gives the 
initial momentum eternityward. 
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Every child who has reached its sixth year should begin its 
Sunday school education. The primary training ought to ex. 
tend until the sixteenth year. Think of it, the glory and the 
splendor of it all! Ten years in an atmosphere of Catholic truth! 
What has not the Church the right to expect from young souls 
walking so long in the light and fostered so long by the warmth 
cf her own heaven—descended doctrine? How strong and buoy- 
ant must such souls be! How prepared for battle and for victory | 
What a luminous trail they should leave behind them as they ad- 
vance through the perilous and dark byways of existence! 

And yet how many of them are wrecked and lie in ghastly ruin on 
the shores of life! How many of them turn their backs upon 
Mother Church and help make of her a mocking stock. Upon 
whom must the blame of these calamities fall? Mostly perhaps on 
the individuals themselves, but sometimes on those who were faith- 
less in the fulfilment of their sublime task, and who, through levity 
or worse, took a superficial view of their mission and brought to a 
work that calls for the most energetic concentration a perfunctori- 
ness of application which would hardly have suited or brought to 
any kind of completion the most trifling or secondary performances, 

To think that one may nurture for the space of two lustrums a 
child at the breast of Catholicity to see it pine away and perish within 
a year after its weaning. That this happens, while it terrifies, must 
not dishearten. The inference is that our children must not be given 
up too soon, 

To prevent these evils it has been the practice of pastors and 
directors to lead those under their catechetical tuition for a term 
of at least two years into that class which is styled the perse- 
verance class. This is a class which nothing can justify being 
committed to laymen. No one should have it in charge but one 
who is well versed in his theology. He may be a priest or an ecclesi- 
astic nearing his ordination. It will consist of oral instruction, 
about which at the beginning of the next class the closest interroga- 
tory will be made. Nor should the questioning confine itself to one 
pupil or to one set of pupils. It should embrace every one in turn. 

As to questioning, it is opportune to find out the medium of the 
class. The temptation will always exist, especially when one is tired 
or on the road to discouragement, to call up the bright boy or 
girl of the class. The answers in this case are always forthcom- 
ing. There is no delay. There is no need of further explanation. 
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This is not right. It is not fair to the rest of the class, and is 
apt to breed envy, jealousy, and discontent. It is apt to furnish 
excuses for absence. In the perseverance class one has not the 
same hold on the children as in the primary catechism. They can 
not be compelled to be present. Even parents will be found whom 
it is hard to convince that it is necessary or even useful for their 
sons or daughters to frequent this higher training. 

If ever a school is to be made attractive, it is the school of the 
higher catechism. If ever a teacher has to plot and contrive and 
weave spells in order to secure punctuality and attendance, it is the 
teacher of the perseverance class. Hence it will always be helpful to 
ask everybody. It will always be hurtful to ignore anybody. It must 
be granted that there are found in this special room a boy or a girl, or 
boys or girls, whom it would be absolutely loss of time to question. 
A wise and zealous director will soon discover what is reasonable in 
all these processes. Methods likely to remove anything generating 
a suspicion of partiality for the intelligent child and contempt—yes, 
I am afraid that is the word—contempt for the less gifted one 
must be explored and exploited. 

The matter which the perseverance class discusses is not far 
to seek. It is a wider explanation of the Catechism. Books 
there are plenty which furnish topics and their explanation. These 
books are certainly well equipped for the aim they hold out to 
themselves. Better, however, than all these books is the first 
Catechism and a text book of theology. What is a Catechism? 
It is theology condensed. What is theology? It is the Cate- 
chism expanded. There need be no lack of subjects. Their selec- 
tion will depend on the length of the course. It may be a two 
years’ or it may be a four years’ course. When the length of time 
devoted to this special instruction is short, then only the primal 
truths can be touched upon. Where the period is longer, then 
nearly every point of doctrine in the Catechism may be elucidated. 

As I said, there is no lack of matter. Take the very first question 
and answer: The question, “ Who made the world?” The answer, 
“God made the world.” If the fancy and temperament of the 
teacher prompts, what is there to prevent him from dilating on the 
world, on its varied aspects, its beauty, its grandeur, aye and its 
littleness as the mere footstool of the Creator, its perishableness, its 
inadequacy to fill with all its riches, all its pleasures, the almost 
infinite capacity of the human heart? What a vista this opens up! 
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How the young mind will expand under its unfolding, in the direc- 
tion of the great God who made the world. Explaining in simple 
directness the world as it lies in the light of Catholic doctrine, one 
rises naturally to a contemplation of the Creator. In that elevation 
how far away are the horizons! How salutary to emphasize the 
very existence of God. That existence established, a step is made 
to the consideration of His attributes. The one attribute which is 
to be made clear beyond every other is the attribute of His owner- 
ship of everything which He has made. Hence His authority, 
Hence His right to command and our duty to obey. Yes, certainly 
this great truth, because so fundamental and so ignored, must be 
presented with all the stress of which one is capable. But it is not 
my intention to print a catechism of perseverance. I wished only 
to lift one corner of the curtain, behind which stretches a landscape 
which imprisons the eye and holds the heart captive and begets a 
love which is stronger than death. For a teacher there is no inspira- 
tion stronger than this. For a teacher it will be the mainspring of 
an enthusiasm which will enable him to overcome obstacles, to scale 
heights, and as he ascends, to bring with him souls of children in- 
numerable. 





AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 
XIV.—TuHE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRHA. 


A. Preparation—God made known to Abraham, who was accompanying 
Him on His way, after having entertained Him in the guise of one of the 
three angels, that He was going to destroy Sodom and Gomorrha, owing to 
the great sins of their inhabitants. Abraham tried to avert this disaster 
through his intercession, but without success. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Abraham’s Intercession. (b) Lot 
entertaining angels. (c) The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha. 


C. Explanation.—“ And the Lord said: The cry of Sodom and Gomorrha 
is multiplied, and their sin is become exceedingly grievous” (Gen. xviii. 20). 
Two of the three angels had gone to Sodom, and the third, who represented the 
Lord, was speaking to Abraham. The sins of the inhabitants of these cities, 
especially sins of impurity, were crying to the Lord for punishment. Abraham 
plead with the Lord in their behalf, saying, “I will speak to my Lord, whereas 
I am dust and ashes” (Chap. xviii. 27), meaning that he was a mortal man 
subject to sin. Finally Our Lord promised to save these cities for the sake of 
ten just men, but even ten just could not be found. (b) Two angels came to 
Sodom, and Lot entertained them overnight. ‘“ And when it was morning 
the angels pressed him, saying: Arise, take thy wife, and the two daughters 
which thou hast; lest thou also perish in the wickedness of the city” (Gen. 
xix. 15). The angels had been sent by God to destroy the city, but God, 
remembering Abraham, saved Lot, his wife, and his two daughters. “ And 
the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and fire from the Lord, 
out of heaven. And he destroyed these cities, and all the country about, all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and all things that spring from the earth” (Chap. 
xix. 24, 25). Lot and his wife and daughters were to flee from the city 
without looking back; but the wife of Lot looked back, and in punishment 
for her curiosity was changed into a pillar of salt, which was still to be seen 
in the time of the apostles. 


D. Commentary.—t. Attributes of God. (a) His holiness. The 
sins of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha so displeased God 
that He determined to destroy these cities. What is that attribute 
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of God by which He detests all that is evil? What do you mean 
by saying God is holy? His Justice—The wicked inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrha were deserving of punishment for their sins, 
Therefore God destroyed them. Lot was saved. Why was he not 
destroyed? (Because he was upright.) In reward for his upright- 
ness God allowed him to be saved by the angels. What is that 
attribute of God by which He rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked? What do you mean by saying God is just? 

The Attributes of Prayer—By Abraham’s intercession for the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrha we may learn which attributes 
prayer should possess. Abraham prayed with devotion, with hu- 
mility (I am dust and ashes), with confidence in the mercy of God, 
with perseverance in that he six times repeated his request. How 
must we pray? Sodomy.—The inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha 
gave themselves up to the sin of impurity; this was of so dreadful 
a nature that one dares not even to utter it, therefore it is called the 
mute sin or Sodomy. The sin cried to God (to heaven) for ven- 
geance. To which class, then, does this sin belong? Of which of 
the other sins that cry to heaven for vengeance have we already 
spoken? Which are the four sins that cry to heaven for vengeance? 

E. Moral Application—By the dreadful punishment of the in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrha you can see what a horror God 
has for the sin of impurity, what an abomination it is in His sight. 
Esteem and love the innocence of your souls; watch and pray that 
you may be preserved from this sin. Resist every temptation, no 
matter how alluring it may seem; ask the Blessed Virgin and your 
guardian angels to assist you. 


XV.—TuHE BrirtH oF Isaac. THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 


A. Preparation.—According to the promises of God, the wife of Abraham 
gave birth toa son. God again tested the obedience of Abraham by asking him 
to immolate this long longed for and much beloved son. We are told of this 
in the twenty-first chapter of Genesis, entitled “Isaac is born,” etc. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Isaac’s birth and the test of Abra- 
ham’s obedience. (b) Reward of the obedient Abraham. 


C. Explanation—(a) “And the Lord visited Sarah, as he had promised: 
and fulfilled what he had spoken” (Gen. xxi. 1). “And Abraham called 
the name of his son, whom Sarah bore him, Isaac” (Chap. xxi. 3). “ And 
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he circumcised him the eighth day, as God had commanded him” (Chap. 
xxi. 4). Now, after some time God tested Abraham’s obedience. “He said 
to him: Take thy only begotten son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and go into 
the land of vision: and there thou shalt offer him for an holocaust upon one of 
the mountains which I will shew thee” (xxii. 2). From Bersabee, in a 
southerly direction from Hebron, where Abraham had lived since the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrha, to Moria (Jerusalem) was a distance of 
75 km. or 20 hours. “So Abraham, rising up in the night, saddled his ass: 
and took with him two young men, and Isaac his son: and when he had cut 
wood for the holocaust he went his way to the place which God had com- 
manded him” (xxii. 3). Abraham was going to kill Isaac with his sword 
and then burn the body as a sacrifice. What a dreadful test was this for 
Abraham, and how his loving heart must have been pierced at the thought 
of what he was to do. “And they came to the place which God had shewn 
him, where he built an altar, and laid the wood in order upon it: and when 
he had bound Isaac his son, he laid him on the aitar upon the pile of wood. 
And he put forth his hand and took the sword to sacrifice his son. And be- 
hold an angel of the Lord from heaven called to him, saying: Abraham, 
Abraham. And he answered: Here I am. And he said to him: Lay not 
thy hand upon the boy, neither do thou anything to him: now I know that 
thou fearest God, and hast not spared thy only begotten son for my sake. 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw behind his back a ram amongst the 
briers sticking fast by the horns, which he took and offered for a holocaust 
instead of his son” (xxii. 9-13). And the angel of the Lord called to 
Abraham a second time from heaven, saying: Because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not spared thy only begotten son for my sake, I will bless 
thee, and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
that is by the seashore: thy seed shall possess the gates of their enemies. 
And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed because thou 
hast obeyed my voice” (xxii. 15-18). Here again God gives the promise to 
Abraham that from his seed shall come the Saviour. 


D. Commentary.—1. Abraham’s Virtues. (a) His Faith. Abra- 
ham possessed a firm, constant faith. God had promised that he 
was to be the father of numberless descendants, yet He told him to 
kill his only son, Isaac. Even this command did not shake the 
faith of Abraham. 

His Obedience.—Promptly, and without a murmur, Abraham 
arose in the early morning and arranged everything for the carry- 
ing out of God’s order. His obedience was all the more admirable 
in that he himself was to slay his beloved son and give the body to 
the flames to be consumed. 

The Third Prophecy concerning the coming of the Saviour. This 
was really only a plainer repetition of the second. God had, previous 
to this, said to Abraham: “ In thee shall all the kindred of the earth 
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be blessed ” (Gen. xii. 3). “In thee,” that is, through thee, through 
one of thy descendants. Therefore in the third prophecy he only 
expressed Himself the more clearly when He said: “ And in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ” (Gen. xxii. 18), 
This promise also shows that in the family of Isaac one was to 
look for the Messiah. 

Isaac the fifth figure of the Messiah—The birth of Isaac was 
foretold through the promise of God. The birth of Our Saviour 
was foretold by the promise of God. Isaac was the well-beloved 
son of his father ; Christ the well-beloved Son of God. Isaac, though 
innocent, is condemned to death; Christ, innocence itself, is con- 
demned to die. It is the father of Isaac who must immolate him; 
it is God the Father who, by the hands of the Jews, Himself im- 
molates Our Saviour. Isaac himself carries the wood which is to 
consume him; Christ Himself carries the wood of the cross on which 
He is to die. Isaac suffers himself to be tied on the pile without a 
murmur; Our Saviour suffers Himself to be nailed to the cross 
without a murmur. It is on Calvary that Isaac offers his sacrifice; 
it is on Calvary that Christ offers His sacrifice. Isaac is blessed by 
God as a reward for his obedience; Our Saviour is blessed by God 
in recompense for His obedience, and receives for inheritance all 
the nations of the earth. 

E. Moral Applicationn—Isaac was obedient to his father unto 
death. Willingly he allowed himself to be bound and laid upon 
the wood. Learn from him the lesson of obedience to your parents. 
Listen willingly to their words of advice and warning, and obey 
promptly without murmuring; thus you will bring down upon your- 
selves the protection and the blessing of God. 


XVI.—Isaac MARRIES REBECCA. ABRAHAM’S DEATH. 


A. Preparation.—In order that Isaac might continue in piety and goodness, 
Abraham wished to find for him a godfearing helpmeet. With this end in 
view he sent his servant to his former home, as in the land of Chanaan dwelt 
only idolators. How Isaac obtained a wife noted for her piety and how 
Abraham died we learn in the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis. 


B. Narration.—(a) Eliezer’s journey and prayer. (b) Rebecca 
at the well. (c) Thecourting. (d) Isaac’s marriage and Abraham’s 
death. “Now Abraham was old” (xxiv). 1. He was 140 years 
old. “ And he said to the elder servant of his house, who was ruler 
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over all he had: Put thy hand under my thigh, that I may make 
thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven and earth, that thou 
take not a wife for my son, of the daughters of the Chanaanites, 
among whom I dwell: But that thou go to my own country and 
kindred, and take a wife from thence for my son Isaac” (Gen. 
xxiv. 2, 3, 4). Abraham’s own country was Chaldea, the town of 
Haran, where he had last lived. From Bersabee to Haran was a 
distance of 200 hours, or 120 miles. Eliezer, the servant, promised 
all to Abraham, and set out on his journey. When he came to Meso- 
potamia, in the city of Nachor, he rested his camels near a well and 
began to pray to God, that His help might be given to him in this 
earnest and important work. “O Lord, the God of my master Abra- 
ham, meet me to-day, I beseech thee, and shew kindness to my 
master Abraham ” (xxiv. 12). Eliezer was near the well to which 
the daughters of the people came to draw water, and he continued 
to pray to God, saying: “‘ Now, therefore, the maid to whom I shall 
say: Let down thy pitcher that I may drink: and she shall answer, 
Drink, and I will give thy camels drink also: let it be the same whom 
thou hast provided for thy servant Isaac: and by this I shall under- 
stand that thou hast shewn kindness to my master.” He had not 
yet ended these words within himself, and behold Rebecca came 
out, the daughter of Bathuel, son of Melche, wife to Nachor, the 
brother of Abraham, having a pitcher on her shoulder: An ex- 
ceedingly comely maid, and a most beautiful virgin, and not known 
to man: and she went down to the spring, and filled her pitcher and 
was coming back. And the servant ran to meet her, and said: Give 
me a little water to drink of thy pitcher. And she answered: Drink, 
my lord. And quickly she let down the pitcher upon her arm and 
gave him drink. And when he had drunk she said: I will draw 
water for thy camels also, till they all drink” (xxiv. 14-19). Draw- 
ing the water for all the camels (10) was a great task, and proved 
her diligence and kindness of heart. Eliezer was taken by Rebecca 
to the house of her parents, where he was entertained by them, and 
he told them of Abraham and of his quest, and of God’s answer to 
his prayer. In the evening a banquet was served, and in the morn- 
ing Eliezer said: “ Let me depart that I may go to my master” 
(xxiv. 54). “Stay me not, said he, because the Lord hath pros- 
pered my way: send me away that I may go to my master” (xxiv. 
56.). (d) The consent of Rebecca being given, she, with her nurse, 
accompanied Abraham’s servant, and she was married to Isaac. 
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“ And Abraham gave all his possessions to Isaac” (xxv. 5). “ And 
the days of Abraham’s life were a hundred and seventy-five years,” 
“And decaying, he died in a good old age, and having lived a long 
time, and being full of days, and was gathered to his people.” “ And 
Isaac and Ismael, his sons, buried him in the double cave, which was 
situated in the field of Ephron, the son of Leor, the Hethite, over 
against Mambre ” (xxv. 7-9). 

D. Commentary. — Abraham's Virtues. His Piety. This 
showed itself again in his effort to obtain for his son an upright, re- 
ligious wife, that the true faith might be preserved in his family, 
2. Eliezer an example of a good servant. Willingly he fulfilled his 
master’s request, and without a word of complaint undertakes the 
long and somewhat dangerous journey. Abraham entrusted to his 
keeping a large part of his worldly goods, because he was confident 
of the honesty and trustworthiness of his faithful servant. 3. Re- 
becca’s Virtues. She was polite and friendly toward Eliezer and 
ready to do him a service. Her sympathy for the weary camels 
proved the kindness of her heart. Those who are truly kind of 
heart do not neglect the dumb brute. She was called a modest 
maiden, because, with all her other virtues, she particularly pos- 
sessed cleanness of heart. (4. Review of Abraham’s virtues.) 

E. Moral Application.—Eliezer began his important work with 
prayer, that is, with God. Learn from him to begin everything with 
God. Let your first thought on arising in the morning be God! 
Begin your work, lessons, etc., with a little prayer to God, and then, 
like Eliezer, you will not be wanting for God’s blessing. 














































PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


I. 


II. 


CONGREGATIONS. 


From the S. Cong. of the Inquisition. 


1. Swallowing Our Lady’s Picture as a Pill. 

The Archbishop of Santiago de Chile wanted to know 
whether he should consider as licit the practice of taking 
little pictures of Our Lady dissolved in water, or rolled up 
in the form of pills, in order to effect a cure. To which 
the Congregation of the Holy Office decrees the response: 
Dummodo vana omnis observantia, et periculum in ipsam 
incedendi removeatur, licere. 

2. Clerics and Military Service. 

The Congregation has decided that the prohibition against 
advancing to sacred orders clerics subject to military serv- 
ice until their service is finished is mandatory and not 
merely directive. (September 1, 1904.) 

3. The Water Used in the Mass. 

It is allowable to use in the Mass natural and potable 
water, even though it be acidulous, gaseous, or alkaline. 
(August II, 1904.) 


From the S. Cong. of Rites. 


1. Religious Orders and Transferred Solemnities. 

In Prussia the solemnity of some suppressed feasts is 
transferred to the next Sunday. A doubt arose as to 
whether religious orders having their own Ordo were 
bound by the law of transferring the solemnity. The an- 
swer is: Affirmative, uti mos est. (August 5, 1904.) 

2. Genuflections during Benediction. 

Should the celebrant and assistant genuflect on both knees 
with a profound bow just before the assistant puts the 
ostensorium on the throne, and just as the priest, having 
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ascended to the platform, is about to take the ostensorium 
to impart benediction?—or should he in such cases make 
a simple genuflection on one knee? Resp. Negative ad 
1am; Aff. ad 2am partem. (July 29, 1904.) 
Ill. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 
Prayer in Honor of St. Stephen. 
Indulgence of 300 days, once a day, and a plenary in- 
dulgence on his feasts to those who say it every day, are 
attached to the following prayer in honor of St. Stephen: 


ANTIPHONA, 

Elegerunt Apostoli Stephanum levitam plenum fide et 
Spiritu Sancto, quem lapidarunt Iudaei orantem et dicen- 
tem: 

Domine Jesu, accipe spiritum meum, et ne statuas illis 
hoc peccatum. 

V. Meritis et precibus beati Stephani. 
R. Propitius esto, Domine, populo tuo. 
ORATIO. 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui primitias Martyrum 
in beati levitae Stephani sanguine dedicasti: tribue, quae- 
sumus, ut pro nobis intercessor existat, qui pro suis etiam 
persecutoribus exoravit Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
Filium tuum: qui vivit et regnat in saecula saeculorum. R. 
Amen. (January 3, 1904.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


MARKS OF FRIENDSHIP TOWARD AN ENEMY. 


John Smith, a wealthy and prominent Catholic, accuses himself 
in confession of being on very bad terms with one of his children. 
It appears that one of Mr. Smith’s sons, a young man of rather 
unsteady habits, married, over a year ago, a vaudeville actress, a 
non-Catholic, and from all accounts a young woman of Bohemian 
antecedents and proclivities. As Mr. Smith and his whole family 
were very much opposed to this marriage, and did all in their power 
to stop it, but to no purpose, they feel very much grieved by it, and 
refuse to have anything to do with the young man or his wife. Mr. 
Smith has cut the young man off in his will, has forbidden him his 
house, recently refused to allow him to be present at the parents’ 
golden wedding, although all the other relatives were present; 
refuses to recognize the young man either in public or in private, to 
return his salutations or to permit any advances to be made toward 
a reconciliation, either by the young man himself, or by his friends. 

Quaeritur: Is Mr. Smith’s conduct justifiable before God, or is 
it sinful? 

Principles: This case comes under the heading “ de amore inimi- 
corum.” The law of charity imposes a twofold obligation on us in 
regard to our enemy. First, we must not wish him evil; second, we 
must wish him well. 

First: We must not wish our enemy evil; that is, we must not 
repay evil with evil, nor cherish a spirit of revenge toward him. 
We must pardon the personal offense when requested, not always 
immediately. Sometimes there may be just cause for deferring 
pardon in order to manifest the pain we suffer by reason of the 
offense. Sometimes, even, we may be obliged to make the first 
advance toward a reconciliation, to prevent scandal or to save our 
enemy from sin, when we can do so without much trouble to our- 
selves. 

Second: We must wish our enemy well; that is, we must include 
him in our prayers. We must succour him in his needs, as we would 
anyone else. And if we exercise charity indiscriminately toward 
a large number, we must not exclude our enemy, for this would be 
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a mark of revenge; and if special ties of blood, etc., unite us, we are 
bound to give such evidence of good will toward our enemy that 
we give to others who are bound to us by the same ties. But special 
marks of friendship that we owe to no one in particular, either by 
reason of their personal condition or the customs of the country, we 
are not obliged to show to our enemy. 

Here we must remark that it is one thing to harbor a spirit of 
revenge, and quite another thing to desire the reparation of outraged 
rights. It is perfectly legitimate to desire the restoration of our 
good name, or the restitution of our stolen property, and to take 
action at law to obtain them; yes, even to take criminal proceed- 
ings against the offender to have him punished. If this is done out 
of love for justice, it is quite in keeping with the law of charity, 
If it is done from a spirit of revenge, it is, of course, sinful. Once 
satisfaction has been made, we must forgive the personal offense, 
Until satisfaction has been made, this is not required of us. 

Regarding the question of saluting those who have grievously 
offended us, the doctrine of St. Ligouri, Tamburini, Mazotta, and 
others may be summed up as' follows: We are not obliged to salute 
those who have wrongly offended us, unless they make the first ad- 
vances, unless it be question of a superior, or unless to refrain 
from saluting our enemy for a long time could be interpreted as a 
mark of hatred. But if our enemy greets us first, we are bound to 
greet him in return, except once or again we might be justified in 
refusing to recognize a greeting in order to show our feelings 
have been hurt. In a word, the omission of the ordinary greetings 
and marks of good will that pass among men must be taken, some- 
times on account of circumstances, not as a sign of hatred or re- 
venge, but as a “ manifestatio justi moeroris tantum.”’ If, therefore, 
on account of the circumstances, the denial for a time of the ordinary 
salutations and greetings must be interpreted as a manifestation of 
wounded feelings, and if in fact the denial proceeds from no spirit 
of hatred or ill will, such denial is not sinful. If, however, under 
the circumstances, the denial of the ordinary marks of good will 
must be interpreted as a sign of hatred or revenge, “ pro manifesta- 
tione vindictae et inimicitiae,’ then such denial is sinful, even though 
it do not arise from feelings of hatred or revenge. 

Application of principles: Mr. Smith’s son had become his enemy. 
He had given his father just cause for feeling hurt and outraged. 
He had done his father and his family a grievous wrong. Although 
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an enemy, we must not forget the special ties of blood that unite 
them. Was Mr. Smith’s conduct toward his son justified in every 
instance? We must take each separate count by itself. 

First, Mr. Smith cuts off his son in his will. Is this act “ contra 
justitiam,” or only “contra charitatem,’ or wholly blameless? 
Whether this cutting off of children by parents in their wills be con- 
trary to the virtue of strict justice does not appear. Some theo- 
logians think it is; others that it is not. Fr. Genicot thinks that it is 
not. Fr. Lehmkuhl thinks that it is. Genicot says: “ Nec putaverim 
graviter peccaturum parentem qui, absque justa causa, uni filio prae 
aliis faveret, ut opinatur Lehmk.” (I. n. 677). 

“Si quis exodio vellet solam legitimam (portionem) filiis relin- 
quere, vel fratres non indigentes omnino praeterire, is sub gravi 
obligandus esset ut hoc odium deponeret, hortandus tantum ut illis 
aliquid amplius relinqueret ; nam utitur jure suo” (ibid.). 

Lehmkuhl thinks that where there is no “clara et justa causa,” 
parents sin against justice in preferring some children to others 
(I. n. 1155). 

De Lugo thinks that it is not against justice: “ Quare moribundum 
fratribus nolentem aliquid relinquere vel filiis non nisi legitimam, 
cogere debet confessarius, ad deponendum odium, si forte ex odio 
vel vindicta moveatur, hortari etiam, ut eis consulat ; non tamen ideo 
negare debet absolutionem nolenti, si non sit talis gradus necessi- 
tatis, in quo debeat personis adeo sibi conjunctis subvenire ” (disp. 
24. n. 175). 

Mr. Smith’s action, therefore, in cutting off his son, is not evi- 
dently against justice. Is it against charity? If it is prompted by 
hatred or revenge, it is and grievously so. If it is not prompted by 
hatred, but by the fear that the son may abuse his inheritance, it is 
not. The laws of this country leave the father free in bequeathing 
his goods to his children. In this case the evidence favors the father. 
The son’s past history promises poorly for the future. The son 
will, in all likelihood, be the better for being disinherited. The 
father’s act, therefore, can hardly be interpreted as evidently against 
charity. Still it were much wiser if the father made some provision 
for his son, an annual allowance that could not be abused. In regard 
to forbidding the young man his house, we must distinguish. If the 
young man has reformed or is trying to reform, Mr. Smith may for- 
bid him his house for a time, to give expression to his outraged feel- 
ings. Buta year is certainly a safe limit. The voung man has a 
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home of his own now, and no longer the same claim on his father’s 
house. Still, to continue to refuse him admission savors of hatreq 
and revenge, and the father must desist under pain of being denied 
absolution. As long as the son refuses to reform, the father is not 
obliged to receive him. 

That Mr. Smith refused to invite the son to his golden wedding 
may have been simply a measure of prudence. The son’s presence 
would very likely have caused trouble, recriminations, and perhaps 
a general scandal; certainly if his wife were to attend. 

If, however, the young man and his wife had both turned over a 
new leaf, this would have been an excellent occasion for bringing 
about a good understanding, and unless serious difficulties were 
apprehended, Mr. Smith could hardly have refused them an invita- 
tion without committing sin. 

The same is to be said about Mr. Smith’s refusal to recognize his 
son in public or in private. If the son continues in an evil course, 
Mr. Smith may continue to give expression to his sorrow by refus- 
ing to recognize him. If the son has reformed, Mr. Smith is obliged 
in conscience to recognize him. He may refrain for a time, say for 
a few months, from recognizing the son, but to continue to do so 
must be interpreted in the light of hatred or revenge. And his con- 
tinued refusal to return his son’s greetings or to open the way fora 
reconciliation renders Mr. Smith unworthy of absolution. It seems 
evident from the case that Mr. Smith is of a stern character, and 
no more should be required of him than is absolutely necessary. But 
what is required by the law of God should be insisted on with 
great firmness, because a man of this character easily deceives him- 
self by believing his conduct to be prompted by a love of righteous- 
ness and justice, whereas it is prompted by a spirit of animosity and 
revenge. 








